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Select Dissertations on several Subjects 
of Medical Science. By Sir Gilbert 
Blane, Bart. F. R. S. S. Lond. 
Edinb. and Gotting, and Physician 
to the King. Now first collected, 
with Alterations and Additions ; to- 
gether with several new and original 
Articles. 8vo. pp. 398. London, 
1822. 

Ir we had considered these disser- 


tations as merely of interest to the me- | 
| hardly known for more than a hundred 


dical profession, we should, notwith- 
standing the celebrity of the author, 
have passed them over with a very 
slight notice, if, indeed, we ventured to 
speak of them at all. They are, how- 


ever, in some respects, of general in- ' 


terest, and of considerable importance 
inrefuting a vulgar error. While it has 
been universally allowed that great im- 
provements have been madeinthe study 
and practice ofsurgeryit has been alleged 
that this has not been the case with phy- 
sic. Thiserror, the first dissertation of 
Sir Gilbert Blane very satisfactorily re- 
futes, if the evidence of facts may be 
believed. It exhibits the comparative 
health of the British navy from the 
year 1779 tothe year 1814. We are 
aware that much of the duty of a me- 
dical attendant on board of ship is sur- 
gical; it is not, however, wholly so; 
and it would be absurd not to attri- 
bute the improved health of the navy 
In no inconsiderable degree to medical 
skill. In 1779, we find that one in 45 
of the number of British seamen died ; 
in 1782, lin 45; 1n 1794, 1 in 86; 
in 1804, 1 in 623 and in 1813, 1 in 
143, From a calculation founded on 
data, it appears that if the navy had 
been equally sickly in 1813 as it was 
In 1779, and if there had been no im- 
provement in the treatment of the sick, 
the whole number of deaths from dis- 
ease in the former year would have ex- 
ceeded the actual number by 6674. In 
1796 the sickness, instead of decreasing 
gradually, fell, per saléum us it were : 
In 1795, out of 100,000 men, 20,579 
Were sent sick, while, in 1796, when 
there were 110,000 men, only 16,860 


were sent sick. This decrease in the 
sickness is satisfactorily accounted for 
by its being the first year in which the 
general supply of lemon juice took 
place. The scurvy, a disorder incident 
chiefly to a sea-life, and its principal 
disease, has been nearly eradicated by 
lemon juice, or, more properly, the 
citric acid :— 

‘This was known to be a remedy for 
the scurvy far superior to all others two 
hundred years ago, as appears by the 
writings of Woodall.* It is singular that 
this important fact should have been 











years afterwards, when the late Dr. Lind, 
of Haslar Hospital, revived and diffused 
this valuable piece of knowledge by his 
writings. It was this author who first 
clearly stated the singular powers of this 
remedy in the cure of scurvy, for Woodall 
only attirmed that its virtues were far su- 
perior to all other remedies. Notwith- 
standing this, the navy continued to suffer 
| severely from this disease, till the order 
for a general supply of lemon-juice twen- 
ty-seven years ago. ‘This salutary mea- 
sure was accomplished by a representa- 
tion from the Medical Board of the navy 
in the year 1795, during the adininistra- 
tion of Earl Spencer, from whose enlarged 
¢nd benevolent mind every thing was to 
be expected. One of the most impres- 
sive parts of their argument was built on 
the report of the effects of it in the Suffolk, 
of 74 guns. This ship sailed from Eng- 
land on the second of April, 1794, and an 
experiment was made of supplying her 
with a quantity of lenon juice sufficient 
to serve out two-thirds of a liquid ounce 
every day, to every man on board. ‘This 
was mixed with their grog, along with two 
ounces of sugar. She was twenty-three 
weeks and one day on the passage, with- 
out having any communication with the 
land, and arrived in Madras road, on the 
1ith of September, without Josing a man, 
with only fifteen men on the sick tist, all 
slight cases, and none of them affected 
with the scurvy. This disease appeared 
in a few men in the course of the voyage, 
but soon disappeared on an increased 

* «His work is entitled **The Surgeon's 
Mate, or Military and Domestic Medicine, by 
John Woodall, master in surgery:’’? London, 
1€36, p.165. He concludes his praises of it 
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waste it irf the great cabin, to save vinegar.” 





lgrim, p. 158. 


by saying, “I dare not write Low good a sauce | 
itis at meat, lest the chief in the ship should | 
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dose of lemon-juice being administered. 


Let this fact be contrasted with the state 
of the Channel fleet in 1780, as described 
by Dr. Lind, which was over-run with 
scurvy and fever, and unable to keep the 
sea, after a cruise of ten weeks only: and 
let the state of this fleet be again contrasted 
with that of the Channel fleet in 1800, as 
described by Dr. Baird, which, by being 
duly supplied with lemon-juice, kept the 
sea for four months without fresh provi- 
sions, and without being affected with 
scurvy. * * * * . 

‘Those only who have made themselves 
acquainted with the early part of the na- 
val history of this country, or those who 
have perused the interesting, popular, nad 
eloquent narrative of Commodore Anson’s 
voyage, in which the distresses and cala- 
nities, the dreadful suiferings and morta- 
lity arising from the sea scurvy are de- 
picted, can duly appreciate the value of 
this simple remedy. ‘The power it pos- 
sesses over this disease is peculiar and 
exclusive, when compared to all other al- 
leged remedies. It is sue geaceris—adl 
simile nec secundum. Its efficacy may 
also be stated as singular when compared 
to that of any other remedy in apy other 
disease. It is a certain preventive, as well 
as cure; no other remedy yet known can 
ward off this dreadful scourge of mariners 
for an indefinite length of time under the 
use of salt provisions; nor does it produce 
any bad effects on the constitution like 
some other specifics in certain other ma- 
ladies. It may therefore be affirmed, with 
truth, that it performs notfonly what no 
other remedy will perform in this disease, 
but what no known remedy will effect in 
any known disease whatever.* 

‘There are some other species of fruit 
and vegetable acids, also saccharine sub- 
stances in every form, and fermenting be- 
verages, which have considerable power in 
retarding the progress of this di-order for 
a limited time, but will not cure it under 
the use of salt provisions. A vegetable 
substance called nopal, the fleshy and suc- 
culent stems and stalk of the cactus opun- 
tia, which keeps well at sea, has been 
lately discovered in India to be an ex- 
tremely salutary article of diet, and to re- 
sist scurvy: but the author read in the 
surgeon’s journal of one of the East In- 
dia Company’s ships, that in spite of the 
use of this, and of spruce beer at the same 


* «The author has never seen the scurvy resist 
the citric acid, and, in the perusal of several 


os : . : egar- | hundreds of surgeon's journals, he has met 
See a still earlier testimony in Purchas’s Fil-| win only two cases which seemed to resist it. 
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tiine, sixteen cases of scurvy a 
of which it was so severe as to pro, ec fatal. 


All the mineral acids have been. tried 
without eilTect. Had the peculiar virtue 
of citric acid been attended to when Com- 
modove Anson fitted out the Centurion, 


and had afew gallons of it been sent on 
board of this ship in glass bottles, with 


atenth part of sptrits of wine to preserve 
i. all the susery which tls the revu 
this narrative with so much com: 
tion and horror, and which wa 
point of frustrating the object oi 
pedition, would have been pres 
Auson’s ship, the Centurion, here 
alluded to, left England with 400 men: 
there were 200 surviv ing on her arrival 
at Juan Fernandez, of 
were capable of 
days there wou 


nissera- 
on the 
the ex. 
‘ , 
ented. 


of VY itOon) ouly eoht 
duiy. blo avery few 
tld nets, ean streneth 


enough remaining to carry the ship to 
her anchorage, and she would have 


been lett adnft in the Pacific Ocean. 
Another sickness 
1 the first years of this ceatury, is to 
be ascribed to the Improvements in the 
method of promoting ventilation and 
cleanliness, and particularly to the 
strict discipline adopted and enforced 
in the Channel fleet. As a proof of the 
advantage of subordination and disci- 


- c ! 
eause of Gecrease of 


pline, Sir Gilbert Blane remarks, that 
ni t797, when the mutiny broke out, 


there was a considerable mcrease of sick- 
owing to the irregularities which 
were at that time commiited. 

The fourth Dissertation is on the 
comparative prevalence and mortality 
of different diseases in J ondon, of which 
he gives an hi-torteal notice :— 

‘But with a view to comparison, it will 
be necessary to carry back our researches 
into former times; and for this purpose I 
shall endeavour, from such imperfect 
lights as professional writings, historical 
records, and the bills of mortality atiord, 
to make a brief recital of the mo-t re- 
markable diseases which have arisen, aad 
have since disappeared in this country in 
the course of time; of those which have 
arisen but have not disappeared; and 
also of those which have prevailed with 

various degrees of frequency and fatality 
at different periods ; concluding with an 
enumeration of those that have been more 


hess, 


prevalent in our timesthan ja former ages, 
‘To the first description belong the es 
prosy and sweating sickness. ‘The le- 


prosy became general all over Europe in 
the twelfth century, and was supposed to 
have been imported by the crusaders. 
It became extinct, and was again im- 
ported into England, but has not been 
heown in Europe, _ the beginning 
of the sixteenth centu 

' ' he sweating sickne $8 was Suppose d to 
have been impoited by the army which 
invaded England under Heory Vif. ft 


prevailed from 1485 till 1551, and insome 
during one month in autumn, with! form ef continued fever. 


vears, 


ler ot 


rose, In one | a 














fatal ity 


plague. 


approaching to that of the 


ig . rintioy lay 
‘To the second description belong | 
, , ' —— aes 2 
SID l-pox, iC aAsIes, ana 1) bilaps 2ii woe 
‘ ‘ 
Oliver Sp contavions, and the venereal 


disease; and though the 
the origin of each of these cannot be 
certained for want of historical records, 
there is every reason to believe that there 
Was a time when none of them existed. 
“lo the third description belong the 
plague, the dysentery, intermittent fevers, 
typhous fever, the pox, the vene- 
real disease, the scurvy, and the rickets, 
lt is doubtful whether the plague ought 
not to be referred also to the former list, 
for though it resembles the plague of the 
ancients In point of fatality, its charac- 
ters are cuite ‘lifferent from those de- 
scribed by ‘Phucydides and other authors, 
so that it was perhaps generated in the 
middle 

‘The first mention of th 
Faglish history is in the 
last year in which it was epidemic here 
was tn the vear 1665, and the last vear in 
which mention is made of it in the bills of 
mortality is 1679. With reg ard to dysenter y 
and intermittent fevers, there is the most 
incontrovertible evidence trom the bills 
of mortality, from professional and other 
writings, of the great and rapid decline of 
these diseases. It appears from the bills 
of mortality, that the annual deaths from 
bowel complain-s, of which dysentery was 
the principal, fluctuated from one thou- 
sand to two thousand, some vears amount- 
ing to upwards of four thousand in the 
seventeenth century; that they tluctuated 
from one thousand to one hundred in the 
first part of the eighteenth century, and 
from one hundred to twenty In the latter 
half of it. And [ find, from inspecting 
those bills for the first ten years of the 
present century, that the number of an- 
nual deaths under this head has been on 
an average 22.8. ‘Phe biils of mortality 
are justly chargeable with great want of 
discrimination ; but the diiferences here 
are so wide, and the reduetion of num- 
bers so regular, that there can be no 
doubt of this, as a general truth.’ 

Avues have, at some periods, been 
EXC ssively | atal in Londoo, particular- 
lyin 1588, when the living could hi ardly 
bury dealt In the next century in- 
termittent fevers formed one of the most 
prevalent and fatal disorders from 1061 
to 1065; they also prevailed ood 
deal during the first pars of the eight- 
eenth century ; but have since gradu- 
aliy dechned, and the author 1 says that, 
for more than ihirty years past, this dis- 
ease hi is not been known 2s an epidemic 
in this metropolis. "bhe ty poe fever, 
bywhich is understood that which takes 
its origin from accumulated filth and 
want of ventilation, Is su; ppos sed in all 
aud natious, at ee, ba cel and 
temperate climates, the most frequent 

Scurvy held a 


as- 


aon ee 
Sthaaiir 


ages. 
e plague in the 
vear 4503; the 
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‘onsiderable share ai he bills y 

considerable share tn the bills of mor. 
tality in the seve: Heenth century » being 
seidoni under fifty and 
as Dl 


that cen ary it Cechned rapidly and 
lve Vanisned ever since: 
Accounts have ene kept in the bil! 
of mortality since the year 1728, of ti, 
numbers who have died - different age. 
and it appears that the number of dea at! 
under two years, from that time {! th | 
was annually from 9 to 10,000. oi the 
latter half of last cent: iry they fluctuated 
from 6 to 70003 and since the commence- 
ment of this century they have averaged 
under 5500. ‘This diminution of mor. 
tality among children seems imputable to 
the Improvement in ventila ition and clean. 
liness, and to the more judicious manage. 
ment of children, such as greater warmth 
in apartments and clothing, and the cor- 
rection of the vulgar error that the ey. 
posure of chik lren to the open air, atal| 
Sai lutary , whereas this eXpo- 
posure in the winter and spring montlis 
brings on the most common and fatal of 
all the diseases ine ee to you ing children, 
while this practice prevaile “dl, inflammation 
of the lungs. It is also highly injudicions 
to expose children to the open air in the 
early stage of hooping cough, for itis a 
catarrhal affection of the lungs, accident- 
ally supervening, which is the most com- 
mon cause of danger and death in 
disease. "There can be no doubt that the 
very great diminution of deaths in this 
century is partly owing to vaccination. 
‘lt may here also be mentioned, that in 
the course of the last and the present cen- 
tury there has been a notable diminution 
of the number of deaths in childbed. Inm- 
proved vent! ih tion and purity vy of air has 
probabls y been also the chief cause of this 
It isa question how far imp! ‘oved eile 
cal treatment has had any share in it; for 
itis alleged that parturition, being ana 
tural operation, does not require the in 
terposition of art in the human any more 
than in the brute creation. ‘This, how- 
ever, seeins More specious than solid; for 
the artificial life of the human species, par- 
ticularly in civilized communities, tends 
in various ways to thwart pure Nature, 
and calls for the interference of art: and 
there can be little or no doubt that the 
more rational treatment, founded cn the 
improved stute of me: lical science, has 
had a share in the more favourable results 
of these cases.’ ; 
There is, however, another descrip- 
tion of diseases which are more preva- 
lent in modern times than formerly: 
these are scarlet fever, consuipption, 
yout, dropsy, palsy, apoplexy, lunacy’, 
and genet rally all m1 46. diseases ot 
which the brain and nerves are the seat, 
and of which the increased prevalence 
in this country, at the present time, 18 
attrib uted, b . Sir Gilbert, to there bee 
Ing a much creater proportion of the 
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dily labour. than in aay former a . | 
he also thinks soul thin PAs }cay be wus- | 
eribed to the venern! use ef 

[n noticing, generally, the tm aved | 
health of the metropolis, St . 
does not attribute it tom | on 
much as to the improved veutilation 


; a, a a» i 
and cleanliness which nas caaell piace, 


As we shall extend our notice of this 
work to another iu ober, Wwe shinll 


merely observe that, independent of its 


now 

inportance as aseries of valuable es- 

guys on me: lic 4 economy, It con 
variety of inte sting facts remot 

ponies ae aith ¢ the su! ye ct. 

ve shall select two ouly for the present: 

Coppering Vessels.—* “the following is 
the history of the coppering of the navy 
as furnished to me froin the records of the 
Navy Office by the kindness of Sir Robert 
Seppings. ‘Lhe first ship that under- 
went this Operation was a irigaie in the 
year 1761, another in 1765, another in 
1770, four in 1776, nine in $777. The 
first ship of the line which underwent it was 
the Invincible, in March 
venteen more inthe course 
vear. In the course of the two following 
vears, the whole Brilisa navy was ' 
pered, a circumstance so important, tha 
it may be considered as an era in the nava 
annals of the country.’ 

Lunacy.—*On comparing the number 
of lunatics entertained at Hoxton, asstated 
in the t table, with the number f se amis n 
and marines in tables Ll. and IT., suD- 
posing the whole maniacs of i. » navy to 
be assemble d there and at Bethlem, it ap- 
pears that the number remaining being 
140, and the number of seamen and ma- 
rines voted being 140,000, there is about 
one ina thousand in that unfortunate si- 
tuation ; and considering the great length 
of the war, this may be considere. 
whole number belénging to this 
of the community. ‘Uhere are 
some maniacs belonging to the ships of 
war on foreign abe, but their number 
must be inconsiderable, for they are as 
soon as possible sent home as wads, 
- lodsed at Hoxton. It appears, 
all the statements regardin g maniacs in 
general, that thereare little hopes of cur 
unless it is effected in the 
the first seizure. It has 
visable by the author to record these 
a8 matter of futurec omp ison, also as 
Means and motives of future improvement. 

CT 0 be concluded in our next.) 
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no doubt 
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The Bride's Tragedy. By Thoma 
Lovell Reddoes, of Pembroke Col- 
lege, Oxford. S8vo. pp. 130. Lon- 


don, 1822, 

When, last week, we reviewed the 
tragedies of Lord Byron and 
John Russell, we were aware 
Other had issued from the 


same time, to one oj the tr de 
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ation Winea Croly nas sosuccesstally 
(em Se crore : ca 
displayed in pourtraying the restless 


. ‘ . ‘ 1° ' ’ 
spiritot Catalie, and, alluding toa too 
liberal pratse of Allan Cunon ingham’s 
i \ it eres ‘ ‘ s 5 Fy ‘ . 

° } ' 1 7 4 

noetical Grainas, declares these bstances 

. ae hes 2 .* ¢ ‘ | » | : 
are snincient to attest the flourisiin’ 
literature, 


Be. . ‘ , 
condition of dra malic ome 3) 


the closet. After such an instance of 


the taste of Mr. Deddves, we are not 
surprised to find him repeating the old 
char zes against the theatres, but we 
must. differ much from him, when he 
tells us that © there we shall meet with 
a sight quite sufficiceat to deter the 


~ 


boldest edventurer from hazarding ihe 
representation of his best and most 


vaunted piece, our countrymen barely 
enduring the poetry of Shakespeare 


| = ! 
the venicie 


, ils 
of a fashionable song ora 
gaudy pageant.’ This charge, which 
the crowded houses of Drury Lane, 
when Kean and Young play, and Co- 
vent Garden, when Miss heily and 
Ciarles Kemble appear in Romeo and 
Juliet, most triumphantly 
fo\lowed by a singular admission that 
‘even the theatre itself, however, may 
ay ‘gad not yet enslaved, not wholly 
vile,’ s long as the classic taste of Mil- 
man, the plaintive sweetness of Barry 
Cornwall, and the frank 
iXnowles, linger like flowers upon the 
really, we do 


refute, 1s 


Muses’ grave. Now, ' 

} 1 . 4 , ain 

think that, notwithstanding all Mir. 
' 

Beddoes may say aboutthe public taste, 


the three gentlemen he has vy heggene 


have no cause to complain of it; and 
“ae ; : 

as to their having * sistas Petts the 

ublie haunt,’ that can scarcely be ate 


> 
{° 
tributed to the fault of either the pub- 
lic or the managers of theatres. 

In reference to his own work, Mr. 
beddoes tells us, it is written exclusive- 
ly for the closet; though we much 
i bring an action 


doubt that be would 
t! iat pro. juced j 


nature of 
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his father’s displeasure, the presence of a 
lovely o t, and, most likely, a natural 
cl t of disnositio , overcainme any re- 
. » 4 rishied for his il- 

~d ' , and fi he became deepiy 

>} fT wcll I al. In 

j tO du > «ll d G Vil i 

Vas fT CO puchce ot this p 1, Lie 
vorse part of man prevailed, aad he form- 
‘dand executed a design almost unparal- 

‘din the annils of crime. 

‘Tlis second : als were at hand when 
ne returned to ‘Oxfo rd, and to her who 
vas now an obstacle to his happiness. 
iuate at night he prevailed upon his victim 

acco npany him to aj0ne spot in the 


murdered and 
1 escaped detec- 
tion, and the h see “| remained un- 
known till he contessed it on his death- 
bed. There mains ot the uniortunate girl 
were dug up inthe place described, and 
the Divinity Walk was deserted and de- 
molished as haunted ground. Such arethe 

lines of a Munor’s Trace ly.” 
Nir. B takes 
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Iherties 
bHeriles 
“ ! ‘ , _ 
eeseri e sLOor \> and not always, 
as it appears to us, consistent with rood 
taste or probability ; for instance, be 
inakes Orlando not outy imprison Lord 
ernest for a debt, which would be dis- 
charged by bis son [Jesperus marrying 
the sister of Orlando, but actually ime 


Some 


eddoes 


prisons the 
compelling the son to marry her, 10 or- 
der that he, Orlando, 
him asartval for Floribel, who is bes 
trothed to Hesperus. Again, he makes 


Hesperus jealous—madly jealous—of 


a little boy whom he sees Floribel kiss. 
This seene its extra- 


vacance i— 


} 
we CODS ‘to spow 


© Poy. Tiese for fair Floribel ; 


[| hear my nuster talk of, surely, lady ; 

\nd yet his words tee! Sih Is 

Of » 4 ] ai by t ‘@ i) t ul s bua hi 5 
Thor wuts. 


Floribed. You hold a courdy language tor 


-souled Orlando. 
Fic, sir; your gifts are dangerous. Look you 


ete, 
1 ewliohloae 
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Siect im tis little nt of W 
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Flo. Young one, I almost love thee. 
[Aisses him. 
Enter Ilesperus. 
Lesperus. Why, Floribel,—CGir]! 
fickleness ! 
Madam, I’m rude; but Hesperus did not think 
He could intrude on—what was Floribel. 
Filo. Nor doth he ever. 
Tles. If he does not now, 
Be sure he won't again. Oh, girl, girl, girl, 
Thou'st killed my heart: I thought thee once, 
good fooi,— 
I will not tell thee what, thou’lt laugh at me. 
Filo. By heaven ! 
Hes. Don't name it: do not be forsworn. 
But why should I regard thy words or oaths ? 
Filo. Hesperus, Hesperus ! 
Hes. Nay, 1 should be solTy 
To cheat the longing boy ; ic fills thine arms 
Excellent well, believe it. Urchin, seck me 
When that mis-featured butter-print of thine 
Is bearded; I will trim thee with a sword. 
Filo. Hesperus, thou art inad. 
Hes. Better be mad than treacherous, Aye, 
"twas well 
To tear the letters ; there might be a husband ; 
No, he shall be no more. 
Flo. But listen to me, 
These lips that thou hast kissed,— 
Hes. I, and a thousand, 
Men, boys, and monsters. 


Painted 


ilo. And these arms thou ecallest 
Beloved and fair— 
Hes. And fickle and adulterous. 


Enough of woman: boy, your paramour 
Is troublesome 3 sirrah, milk-blooded imp, 
Raise her; she loves your silken limbs; I give 


~~ you 
All that is mint of her. 
Flo. Oh! save me, dearest. 
Hes. She speaks to you, sir. I beseech you 
both, 


Goon; don't heed me: 
Your love tricks. 


oh, I joy to see 


Flo. By the solemn spousal tie, 
I charge you, hear me. 
Hes. Lady, I will tell you, 


Though it is needless, what I meant to say, 

And leave you then forever. You remember 

A loving dupe you entertained some while, 

One Hesperus, you must; oh! that you ever 

Forgot him. Well, I will be brief. He gave 
you, 

And bid you keep it as you would his love, 

A little bird, a sweet red-bosomed creature, 

To toy with in his absence: (then he knew not 

You had another playmate for your chamber.) 

This bird, it was a creature that I loved, 

Yet it did not deceive me; I have thought 

There was a spirit in it—never mind ; 

I dreamed I[ spoke to one, who valued me 

And my poor feelings. Unto you | gave it, 

And you have lost it; in my way I passed 

Its silent wicker house. Now I have spoken, 

Perhaps was tedious: But I’m still se foolish, 

That f will say, good bye. 
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| Wet not thy cheeks: I’ve seen a player weep. 


| Till 1’m a fool again. 
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| Fit language for your ears. 


To lead her through the s 


Flo. Oh, stay, my love. 
Hes. He will, the lovely cub. 
F/o. Thee, thee I mean. 

Hes. I am no lover, I. Madam, we're | 


strangers ; 
And yet | knew some while ago a form 
Like thine, as fair, as delicate Oh, heaven! 


To think of it. But she was innocent, 
Innocent, innocent. 

flo. The angels know 
I am as spotless. 

Fes. Gotothem; I’m not one; 


Perhaps this pap-faced chitmay be, Nay, girl, 


| Of silent glo 


' Dilwxwy 
ridy 
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| I will not go, for if I do, the Hock 

| Of her warm suitors will be toying here ; 
Yet, I'll not stay 5 for she will melt and pray 

Strain not your lungs 


With laughter when 'm gone. Oh, woman, 


woman, [ Fait, 
Flo. Poor bey, theu kast undone me: lead 
. , 
me in. 


Ridiculous as the fancy of Hesperus 
may be, it makes him madly throw 
himself into the arms of Olivia, the sis- 
ter of Orlando, who confesses herself ‘a 
forward maid;’ and well, indeed she 
may, when, without any overture on 
the part of Hesperus, she says to him, 

‘Try, [ beseech thee, try not to detest, 
Not utierly to detest a silly girl, 
Whose only merit is thut she'd be thine.’ 

It is but fair to state, however, that 
the first great inducement of Hesperus 
to abandou Floribel and wed Okvia, is 
to release hts tather from prison. 

While Hesperus is meditating the 
double crime of murdering F loribel 
and marrying another, his conscience is 
disturbed, as well it may be; and there 
is a good scene, in which his distemper- 
ed imagination works in his slumbers, 
This is followed by another good scene 
at the grave of a suicide, from which 
we guote a soliloquy of Hesperus at 
this spot,— 

‘Hail, shrine of blood, in double shadows 
veiled, 
Where the Tartarian blossoms shed their poison 
And load the air with wicked impulses ; 
Hail, leafless shade, hallowed to sacrilege, 
Altar of death. Where is thy deity? 
With him I come to covenant, and thou, 

Dark power, that sittest in the chair of night, 
Searching the clouds for tempests with thy 
brand, 
Proxy of Hades ; 
And bid your phantoms all, (the while I 
What if they but repeat in sleeping ears, 
Will strike the hearer dead, and mad his soul ;) 
Spread wide and black and thick their cloudy 

wings, 
Lest the appalled sky do pule to day, 
Eternal people of the lower world, 
Ye citizens of Hades’ capitol, 
That by the rivers of remorseful tears 
Sit and despair for ever 5 
Ye negro brothers of the deadly winds, 
Ye elder souls of night, ye mighty sins, 
Sceptred damnations, how may man invoke 
Your darkling glories? Teach my eager soul 
Ye that have power 
O’er births and swoons and G@eaths, the soul’s 
attendants, 
(Wont to convey her from her human home 
Beyond existence, to the past or future, 
turry blossomed meads 
Where the young hours of morning by the lark 
With earthly airs are nourished, through the 
groves 


list and be my witness, 
speak 


om, beneath whose breathless 


S 
shades 
The thousand children of Calamity 
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murtherously with men’s learts:) Oh, 
pause, 
Your universal oc cul 
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nt miseries, 











a 
That to the empty and untenanted clay 
Ye carry from the country of the unborn ; 
And grant the summoned soul one moment more 
To linger en the threshold of its flesh ; 
For | would task yeu. 
Bear this breath of mine, 
This inner Hesperus away, and bring 
Another guest to its deserted home ; 
The mind of him whose dust is on my feet, 
And let his daring spirit inhabit there 
But for a passing day. 
Tis here. A wind 
Is rushing through my veins, and I become 
As a running water. 
I see a shat dow y image of myself, 
Yet not my pertect self, a brother self, 
That st ps into my bosom. Am I born 
Newly or newly dead? I'll think a little, 
Have I e’er lived befere, or thought or acted? 
Why, no; it was the morning doze of being : 
[ slept content with dreams; but now I wake 
And ‘tel it noon, a time for stirring deeds, 
Yes, this is life that trembles in my veins, 
Yes, this is courage warms my heart’s full tide: 
Hesperus is a man, a demonu-man, 
And there’s a thing he lives for, shall amaze 
The emulous bad powers. 
Lead me on, 
Mysterious guide, companion wickedness ; 
Olivia calls me forward, and to reach her 
What if we tread upon a world of hearts ? 
Come, ye ill blasts, ye killing visitants 
Of sleeping men, wild creatures of the air, 
We'll walk together; come, ye beauteous 
snakes, 
Ye lovely fanged monsters of the woods, 
We'll grovel in the dust and ye shall hiss 
Your tunes of murder to me, 
[An ignis fatuus rises, 
Lo, she’s here 
To light our sports, the Hebe of the dead, 
Alecto, mid her nest of living hair 
Bearing a star of Tartarus. Lead on,’ 

The scene between Hesperus and 
Floribel, in which he murders her, is 
one of the most interesting and perhaps 
the best written: — 


‘Io, Hence did 1 seem to hear a human 
voice, 

Yet there is nanght, seve a low moaning 
sound, 


As if the spirits of the earth and air 
Were holding sad and ominous discourse. 
And much | fear me I have Jost my path 5 
Oh, how these brambles tear; here *twixt the 
willows ; 
Ha! something stirs,—my silly prattling nurse 
Says that tierce shaggy wolves inhabit here, 
And ’tis in sooth a dread and lonely place ; 
There, there again; a rustling in the leaves. 
Enter Hesperus. 
’Tis he at last; why durst thou turn away 
And lock thy bosom from my first embrace? 
I am so tired and frightened ; but thou'rt here ; 
J knew thou’dst be faithful to thy promise, 
And claim me openly. Speak, let me hear thy 
voice, 
Tell me the joyful news. 
Hes. Aye, Iam come 
In all my solemn pomp, Darkness and Fear, 
And the great Tempest in his midnight car, 
hey sword of i igstaing girt across his thigh, 
And the whole demon brood of night, blina Fog 
pee withering Blight, all these are my !eé- 
tainers ; ; 
How : : not one smile for all this bravery ° 
What think you of my minst trels, the hoarsé 
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Thunder, and tuneful discord? Hark, they 
play.— 
Well piped, methinks ; somewhat too rough, 
perhaps. 
Flo. | know you practise on my silliness, 
Else I might weil be scared, But leave this 


mirth, 
Or | must weep. 
Hes. ’T will serve to fill the goblets 


For our carousal,—but we loiter here, 
The bridemaids are without; well-picked thou'lt 


say, 
Wan ghosts of woe-begone self-slaughtered 
damsels 


In their best winding sheets; start not, I bid 
them wipe 
Their gory bosoms; they'll look wond’rous 
comely ; 
Our link-boy, Will 0’ the Wisp, is waiting too, 
To light us to our grave—bridal, [ mean. 
Fio, Ha! how my veins are chilled—why, 
Hesperus! 
Hes, What hero of thy dreams art calling, 
girl? 
Look in my face—is’t mortal? 
think 
The voice that calls thee is not of a mouth 
Long choaked with dust? What though I have 
assumed 
This garb of flesh and with it the affections, 
The thoughts, and weakness of mortality ? 
Twas but for thee; and now thou art my 
bride ; 
Lift up thine eyes and smile—the bride of 
Death. 
Flo. Hold, hold. My thoughts are ’wildered. 
Is my faney 
The churlish framer of these fearful words, 
Or do I live indeed to such a fate ? 
Oh! no, Lrecollect ; I have not waked 
Siuce Hesperus left me in the twilight bower, 

Ifes. Come, we'll to our chamber, 

The cypress shade hangs o’er our stony couch 

A goodly canopy ; be mad and merry ; 

There'll be a jovial feast among the worms. 
aside, 

Fiends, strew your fiercest fire about my heurt, 

Orshe will melt it. 

Flo. Oh, that look of fury! 
What’s this about thy eyes / ah! deadly night, 
No light, no hope, no help. 

Hes. What! Darest thou tremble 
Under thy husband's arm, darest thou think of 

fear? 
Dost dread me, me ? 

Flo I know not wnat to dread, 

Nor what tohope; all’s horrible and doubtful; 
And coldness creeps— 

Hes. She swoons, poor girl, she swoons. 

And, treacherous demons, ye’ve allowed a drop 
To linger in my eyes. Out, out for ever. 
I’m fierce again. Now shall I slay the victim 
As she lies senseless? ah ! she wakes ; cheer up, 
‘Twas but a jest. 

Flo. A dread and cruel one; 

But (ll forgive you, if you will be kind ; 

And yet ’twas frightful. 
Hes. Why “twere most unseemly 
For one marked for the grave to laugh too loud. 

Flo, Alas! he raves again. Sweetest, what 

mean you 
By these strange words ? 

Hes. What mean I. Death and murder, 
Darkness and misery. To thy prayers and shrift; 
Earth gives thee back; thy God hath sent me 

for thee, 
Repent and die. 

Fic, Oh, if thou willest it, love, 

Jf thou but speak it with thy natural voice, 


Dost thou 





And smile upon me; I'll not think it pain, 
But cheerfully I'll seek me out a grave, 
And sleep as sweetiv as on Hesperus’ breast. 
lie will not smile, lie will not listen to me. 
Wy dost thou thrust thy fingers in thy bosom? 
Oh search it, search; see if there remain 
One little remnant of thy former love 
To dry my tears with. 

Tles. Well, speak on; and then, 


When thou hast done thy tale, I will but kill | 


thee. 

Come tell me all my vows, how they are broken; 
Say that my love was feigned, and black deceit, 
Pour out thy bitterest, till untamed wrath 
Meit all his chains off with his fiery breath, 
And rush a-hungering out. 

Flo. Oh, piteous heavens! 
I see it now, some wild and poisonous creature 
Hath wounded him, and with contagious fang 
Planted this fury in his veins. He hides 
The mingled tingers: dearest, trust them to me, 
I’jl suck the madness out of every pore ; 
So as I drink it boiling from thy wound 
Death willbe pleasant. Let me bave the hand, 
And I will treat it like another heart. 

Tles. Here ’tis then, 
Shall I thrust deeper yet ? 

Flo. Quite through my soul, 
That all my senses, deadened at the blow, 
May never know the giver. Oh, my love, 
Some spirit in thy sleep hath stole thy body, 
And filled it to the brim with cruelty ; 
Farewell, and may no busy deathful tongue 
Whisper this horror in thy waking ears, 
Lest some dread desperate sorrow urge thy soul 
To deeds of wickedness. Whose kiss is that? 
His lips are ice. Oh my loved Hesperus, 


[ stabs her. 


Help! [ Dies. 
Hes, What a shriek was that ; it flew to hea- 
ven, 


And hymning angels took it for their own. 
Dead art thou, Floribel; fair, painted earth, 
And no warm breath shall ever more disport 
Between those rubious lips: no, they have 
quafted 
Life to the dregs, and found death at the bottom, 
Tie sugar of the draught. All cold and still; 
Her very tresses stiffen in the air. 
Look, what a face ? had our first mother worn 
But half such beauty, when the serpent came, 
His heart, all malice, would have turned to love; 
No hand but this, which I do think was once 
Cain, the arch-murtherer’s, could have acted it. 
And I must hide these sweets, not in my bosom; 
In the fuul earth. She shudders at my grasp; 
Just so she laid her head across my bosom 
When first—oh villain! which way lies the 
grave? [Fxit. 
At the banquet which follows the 
nuptials of Hesperus and Olivia, he is 
seized as the murderer of Floribel, 
He is condeinned to die, but, while at 
the place of execution, falls through 
Lenora, the mother of Floribel. The 
following is the concluding scene :— 
Hes. Now in the scornful silence of your fea- 
tures 
I see my hated self; my friends, I was 
The pestilence you think of ; but to-might 
Angelic ministers have been with me, 
And by the holy communings of conscience 
Wrought a most blessed change; my soul has 
wept 
And lain among the thorns of penitence ; 
I ask, (and you will not refuse the boon 
Toone who cannot crave again) forgiveness 
For all that in the noontide of my crimes, 








Against you, even in thought, | have commit- 
ted. 
Orlando, And we rejoice to grant it, andif 
prayers, 
In meek sincerity outponred, avail, 
You have them from our hearts. 
Hes. Vihy sister’s soul spake in those words, 
Orlando,— 
A wietch’s blessing for them. I'm as one 
In some lone watch-toweron thedeep, awakened 
From soothing visions of the home he loves ; 
Trembling he hears the wrathful billows whoop, 
And feels the little chamber of his life 
Torn from its vale of clouds; and, as it falls, 
In bis midway to fate, behelds the gleam 
Of blazing ships, some swallowed by the waves, 
Some, pregnant with mock thunder, tossed 
abroad, 
With mangled carcases, among the winds ; 
And the black sepulchre of ocean, choaked 
With multitudinous dead, then shrinks from 
pangs, 
Unknown but destined. All I know of death 
Is, that “twillcome. I have seen many die 
Upon the battle field, and watched their lips 
At the fiaal breath, pausing im doubt to hear 
Itthey were gone. I have marked oftentimes 
Their pale eyes fading in the last blue twilight ; 
But none could speak the burning agony, 
None told his feelings. I ne’er dreamed | died, 
Else might I guess the torture that attends it. 
But men unhurt have lost their several senses, 
Grown deaf, and blind, and dumb, without a 
pang, 
And surely these are members of the soul, 
And when they fail, man tastes a partial death : 
Besides, our minds share not corporeal sleep, 
But go among tie past and future, or perhaps 
Inspire another in some waking world, 
And there ’s another death. 
I will not fear; why do ye linger, guards ? 
I've flung my doubts away; my blood grows 
wild. 
Hubert. Thehour appointed is not yet arrived. 
Some moments we must wait; I pray you, pa- 
tience. 
Enter Lord Ernest in the dress of a Peasant, 
followed by Claudio. 
Clau. My lord, where dost thou hurry? 
L. Ern. To Despair ; 
Away! I knowthee not. Henceforth U'll live 
Those bitter days that Providence decrees ne 
In toiland poverty. Oh son, loved son, 
I come to give thee my last tear and blessing ; 
Thou wilt not curse the old sad wretch again? 
Hes. ( Falling upon the ground, and covering 
himself with the looseearth) Ob! trample 
me to dust. 
L. Ern. ( Lying down beside him) 
dear child ; 
Aye, we will lie thus sweetly in the grave, 
(The wind will not awake us, nor the rain,) 
Thou and thy mother and myself; but I, 
Alas! I have some tearful years to come 
Without a son to weep along with me. 
Hes. Father, dear father ! 
And wilt thou pray for me’ Ob, no? 
can’st not, 
Thon must forget or hate me. 
L. Ern. Sirs, have pity ; 
Let him not use me thus. Hesperus, Hesperus, 
Thou ‘rt going to thy mother; tell her, son, 
My heart will soon be broken; so prepare 
To have me with you. Bless thee, boy, good 


My own 


thou 


night. [Parst. 
Hes. My father, Heaven will curse thee if I 
bless ; 
But I shajl die the better for this meeting. 
Kneeling. 
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From the drear wilderness of night to drink 

Antipodean noon. ,At sucha time; 

VWliuile to wil i melody fantastic AUS 

moirice in the midimeost air, 
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And sleepers’ truant fancies fiy to join them 5 


Wile that winged song,the restless nightingale, 
‘Lurns ! rs Chis Wi LO Musil, OWE ILETS 
Un-een on the moss-cushioned sward to lean, 
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in sigis and whispers.” 

Perhaps we shall be told that this ts 


poetry: we wish it was but 
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Magna Lritannia; being a concise Vo- 
pographical Account of the 
Counties of Great Britain. 
Rev. Daniel Lysons, 
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with the same industry and talents th; at 
‘d for ita high reputation, 

Ww eare far from thinking Devon. 
shire the most county in 
“ea Ray cither as to antiquities or 
scenery ; and if it surpassed in both, it 
would suit our space nor our 
dwell upon them at 

th. We choose rather to turn to 

its local customs and _ peculiarities, 
which, lowever, are not numerous, 
These we select under distinct heads. 

Moassa ine the Ap ple-Trees, —‘ In Most 
parts of the cyder-district a custom stil] 
prevails, of what was called in ancient 
limes © wassailit 1g the; apy sle-trees. This 
custom was acc ympanied by the super- 
stitious belief, in the words of an old 
poect,— 
' 6 Phat more or bens fruit they will bring, 

As vou do give them wassailing.” 
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This ceremony at some places i Is perform- 
ed on Ch: liuad> eve; in others, on 
iwelth-day eve. it consists in drinking 
h ea ith to one of the apple-trees, with 
Lbeari ing, which gener- 
al 5 (urns out successft ul, as the best bear- 
ing tree as the orchard is selected for the 
purpos itisattended with singing some 
verses aj pp slicable to the occasion ; begin. 
ning, * bie alth to thee, good apple-tree, ’ 
‘Lhe potation consists of cyde r, in which is 
put roasted apples or toast: when all have 
drank, the remainder of the contents of 
the bow! are sprinkled over the apple- 
tree. ‘Theold Saxon term =‘ wassail,’ 
which is well known to imply Graning of 
is thus defined in the lossary to 
the ixmoor dialect: ‘A jeden 
sung on Twelth-cay eve, throwing toast 
to the apple-irees in order to have a fruit- 
ful year, which seems to be arelic of the 
heathen sacrifice to Pomona.’ 
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Harcest Home.—“ the circumstances at- 
tending the reaping of wheat in Devon- 
. ‘ , ‘ 
shire, and the harvest-home, are, I be- 
lieve, peculiar to the western counties. 
‘The custom of alinost the whole populas 


Lute IKLeeper « of Whe ajesty so F? e. rte . ces 
the te tome Tan ats , yyy | ton of a village floc king voluntarily and 
iia o er ower or wri _— g 2 a uitously tothe 3 ‘eaping of the farmer’ . 
Vi. containing Devonsiire. Parts wheat was almost cpap In this county, 
Paul tto. London, 1822. paltaough tie pract | hiring reapers for 
Tre brothers byseus are well and fa- | the purpose has bee 1 yee oe. ground of 
vonurably known to the publie by thei | late years, | ing a much less expe nsive 
antiquarian and topographical labours, 7 Pec ; for though not paid, these volun- 
which, though very voluminous, have | &erreapers are entertained at a much 
1 save been valuable and interesting. | / reater expen e —— their hire would 
“hey | ' bod many necteotadl 1” , al the Whore ol the wheat-harvest 
PY Se SMEs: meee ene |. pears, by Vancouver’s description, to 
antiquities ia the country, and dregeed [he'a scene of noisy mirth and intemper- 
from oblivion many records of Kaow- tance. He says, that “when all the 
ledge aud of art. ‘Phe pubitcation of | wheat in a ficld has been reaped and 
the pr ttwork has been delayed by | bound, a sniail sheaf is put at the top of one 
the death of Mr. Sameel fysons, | ©! the riages, when the reapers, retiring 
which took place in 1819. We be-| : }a certain distance, each throws his reap 
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of Cornwall, that at the conclusion of the 
. ' * ! ' * "a. 
harvest in the neighbourhood of ‘Truro, 
e ast handful of corn is tied up, adorn- 
" ? 
ed With powers and Carri d avout by Line 
r( IWDCIS, we, _ Out] cr, “ A at ck. <t 
neck! ??) Mer. Brand relates, on the au- 
7 . —— | ° 
thority of the clergyman of Werrington, 
i Dev: mn, (being on the borders of the 


sorth of Cornwall,) that the last ears of 
corn are tied up into a curious figure, 
which they call *a knack: this is 
prought home with great acclamations, 
the labourers shouting, ‘“* A knack, a 


knack, well cut, well) bound, wel! 
shock’d!”? &c.; itis then hung over the 


table in the farmer’s house, and kept till 
the next year; its owner preserving it with 
the greatest care, and refusing on any ac 
count to part with it. 

Laurel aad Peach Trees.—* At Castle 
Hill, the seat of [karl Fortescue, in the pa- 
ish of Tilleigh, the Portugal laurels in 
the shrubbery, are of a remar 
the trunk of the smallest of four is six feet 
seven inches in circumference; that of 
the largest nine feet one venue ; the spread 
of the branches of the latter is 135 feet in 
circumference. In the kitchen garden is 
a peach tree of uncommon dimensions, 
( “aching z tothe top of a 16 feet wali, and 


1 
rkable size :* 


extending in length 37 feet. It extended 
five or six feet further before it was 


checked by an unfavourable season four 
years ago. [t is now all bearing wood ; 
the sort is the walante! 

‘The parish-church was much dam: ged 
by lightning on the _ st October, 1638 
the time divine service, by 
which awful eve ty some of the con: greg ril- 
thea assembled were killed. 
paruiculars are recorded in some , 
sull remaining in the church. They 
were written by a person WhO Was present 

tthe time:— 
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¢ In token of our thanks to Ged these tables | 
were erected, 

Wilioy 1 a dreadiul thunder-storm, our persons 
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Within this 


*mongst 
many fe 


A. eS co war: . = 
Church O71 VW idecombe, 


arful signs. 
The manner of it is dee 
lines: 


xteen hundred thirty-eight, October twen- 


lared in these ensuing 


In si 
ty -first, 

On the Lord’s day, at afternoon, when people 
were addressed 

To their while 


devotion, in ti ils c! hurch, 


hei acy WCcre 

A psalm, distrusti1 g nothing of the danger then 
sO near, 

A crack of thunder suddenly, with lghtning, 


hail, and fire, 

Vell on the church and tower 
ihe choir; 

A sulphurous smell came with it, and the tower 

_  Straugely rent, 

Che stones abroad into the air with violence 
were seni, 

Some broken sinall as dust, or sand, some 
as they cane out 


nere, and ran into 


W hole 
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* Itisa sing rular circumstance that laurel is 
NiO! abundant in the parish of Wellington, in 
Sclop, (from which the great Captain derives 
, e) than in any other pattot Lugiaad— | 
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From off the building, and here lay in pla 
round about ; 
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Some fell upon the church, and brake the roof 
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ACL SY PCE PLOAL ’ wey Anew not one ai- 
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A t r most were stuj 1 tial with 
Ss ranee ad Sinei >. 
Or other force, whate er it was, which at that 
; me 
lline betell, 
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One man was struck dead, two wounded, 


tire y died few hours after. 

No father could think on his 
mind ber daughter. 

One man was scorched so that he lived but foure 
teen days and died, 

Whose clothes were very little burnt, but many 
there beside 

Were wounded, scorched, and stupified in that 
SO Strange a storm, 

Which who had seen would say “twas hard 
have preserved a worm. 


son 


n, nor mother 


such 


particulars, we have 


sy om . — 
meclons of poopie th 
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en wer 
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omitted much, 

But what we here related have 
men’s mouths. 

Some had their skin all over scor 
harm in their ¢ loth CS 3 

One man had money in his purse which melted 
Was in pat, 

A key likewise, which hung thereto, and 
the purse not hurt, 

Save only some black holes, so small as 
needle made. 

Lightning, some say, no scabbard hurts, but 


Vhat, some 
is truth in most 
ched, yet no 
yet 


witha 


breaks and melts the blade. 

One man there was sat on the bier that stood 
fast by the wall, 

The bier was tore with stones that fell, he had 


no harm at all, 

a. a pha thence enma f | — 
NOL KNOWING uOW he thence came fort ly Hor 
how ibe bier wos torn. 
Thus in this doleful accident 

were forborne, 
Amongst the rest a little child, which scarce 


ereat numbers 


knew good from ill, 

Was scen to walk amidst the church, and yet 
preseived still. 

The greatest admiration was that most men 


shoul i be tree 

Amoug so many dangers here which we 
hear and see. 

The church within so filled was with timber, 
stones, anc ire, 

That scarce a vacant piace 


did 


seen in church 


Vas 


Or im the Choir 5 


Nor had we memory to strive from those thin 


to be Gone, 


Which would have been but work in vain, ail 


WaS SO qul ickly d yne. 


The wit of man could not cast down so much 
from off the steeple, 
From of the churches roof, and not destroy 
muci: of the people 5 
, ee 
But he who rales both air and tir 5 ana otuel 


1orces all, 

Hath us preserv’d, bless’d be his 
most dreadfui fall. 

If ever people had a 
and pray 

For judgment and deliverance, then surely we 
are they 5 

Which, that we may perform by the 
of his grace, 

That we at last in time may have with 
dwelling-place, 

Al} you that look uf 
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Remember who hath you preserved, ascibe 


svyte Yt rly * 
Uzi yisad - * ry 
= « 


The preservatiou of your lives, who might have 
st vour breath 
W l Ct ( », il rcy had not 8! ppd 
"i~wixt you and death. 
Ve hope that they were well prepured, although 


we Kuow pot how 
theu with tiem: it’s well with you ifyou 
are ready now. 
Among other interesting details, we 
find an account of the price of corn 
louets 1586 to 1004. It appears that, 


10 1586, wheat was 8s, 10d. per bushel; 
1537, 2s. 8d.; 1588, 2s. 8d. to 4s. 5d.; 
1590, 6s. ‘ad. 1 502, Gs. Sd. In 1595, 


in consequence of a wet season, It was 
Qs., and in the following year, from 
the soine cause, it varied from 10s, to 
per bushel. In 1597, such 
scarcity prevailed, that grain was ime 
ported; wheat then rose to 18s. aod 


14s. 


20s.3; In 1598, it was 8s.3 1599, 4s. 
und 3s. 4d.; 1601, 5s. 4d.3; 1602, 


8s, 8d.; and 1004, Gs. 8d. These are 
curious details, and not the only ones 
of that description to be found in this 
work. 
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Maid MTarian. By 
‘Headlong Hall.’ 
Loudon, 1822, 

[r may appear somewhat singular that 

we should have permitted a tale worth 

dramatizing to be actually converted 
into a sorter melodrama, and produced 


the Author of 
12mo. pp. 262. 


on the stage, before we noticed it. 
The reputation of the author, too, 
ought to have induced us to turna 
readicr attention to his work; but the 


truth is, that it woul 1 require an edi- 
to be Argus-eyed to catch every 
thing the moment it is published, and 
to have a dozen heads as well as a do- 
zen pair of hands to notice them io the 
order in which they appear. * Maid 
Marian,’ we blush to confess it, lay on 
our works-to-be-noticed shelves, buried 
among a large pile of new works yclept 
poems and novels; and it was not un- 
til we leurned that a drama had been 


tor 


written on it for Covent Garden The- 
atre, that we were reminded of our 
nevlect. 

‘Muid Marian’ is the production of 
a Mr. Peacock, better known as the 
author of * Headlong Hall,’ and to 


whom the public are indebted for seve- 
ral other works of faney, tucluding 
‘Nightmare Abbey,’ ‘ Rhododaphne,” 
and € Melincourt.’ In turning over 
‘Maid Marian,’ weare less surprised that 
it has now been dramatised, than thatit 
should have reli nn “ 50 long 4 without 
that distinction, since it ts rich in the 


priucipal requisites of a draina—plot, 









+ wal 


incident, 
and yood language. 

The story is founded on the adven- 
tures of Rebin Hood, but is by no 
means confined to the traditionary his- 
tory of this outlaw; on the contrary, 
it is rich in original and striking inci- 
dents and novel and interesting situa- 
tious, The story, which is well told 
and highly amusing, commences with 
preparations for a wedding at Ruby- 
gill. The abbott is ready, and the 
bride, Matilda Fitzwater (Maid Mari- 
an), with her father, the Baron Arling- 
ford, are in attendance; but the bride- 
groom, Robert Fitzooth, Earl of Locks- 
ley and Hantingdon (Robin Hood), 
does not make his appearance. Ou 
the contrary, Sir Ralph Montfaacon, 
with a body of armed men, enters the 
Abbey, and, in the name of King 
Henry I1., forbids the ceremony, and 
declares the bridegroom a traitor. The 
Earl of Huntingdon, who had by this 
time arrived with his followers, makes 
a sudden charge on the soldiers. A 
desperate skirmish ensues :— 

‘Some of the women screamed, but 
none of them fainted, g 
so much the fashion in those days, when 


sunrise, as in our more refined age of 
green tea and muffins at noon. Matilda 
seemed dispo 
but the baron forced her from the chapel. 
The earl’s bowmen at the door sent in 
among the assailants a volley of arrows, 
pa which whizzed past the ear of the 


sed to fly again to her lover, | 
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| clapped spurs to his horse, rallied his men 
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strongly-marked characters, | stood steadfastly watching the combat with 


his arms a-kimbo, the colossal emblem of 
an unarmed neutrality. 

‘ At length, threugh the midst of the in- 
ternal confusion, the earl, by the help of 
his good sword, the staunch valour of his 
men, and the blessing of the Virgin, fought 
his way to the chapel-gate : his bowmen 
closed him in: he vaulted into his saddle, 


on the first eminence, and exchanged his 
sword for a bow and arrow, with which he 
did old execution among the pursuers; 
who at last thought it most expedient to 
desist from offensive warfare, and to retreat 
into the abbey, where, in the king’s name, 
they broached a pipe of the best wine and 
attached all the venison in the larder, hav- 
ing first carefully unpacked the tuft of 
friars, and set the fallen abbot on his legs.’ 

Sir Ralph, in company with the fri- 
ar, next day visits the Baron of Arling- 
ford, and finds him sitting down to 
the remains of the intended wedding- 
feast; they join him, and make them- 
selves more free than welcome. The 


Baron, after reluctantly helping them to 


for fainting was not | . 
3 -with me than to eat my beef and drink 
the_Jadies breakfasted on brawn and ale at | 


abbot, who, in mortal fear of being sud- | 


denly translated from a ghostly friar into a 
friarly ghost, began to roll out of the cha- 


pel as fast as his bulk and his holy robes | 


would permit, roaring “sacrilege !”? with 
all lis monks at his heels, who were, like 


|e ° ° } 
sir,” said the baron; ‘* very exceedingly 


' 


himself, more intent to go at once than to | 


stand upon the order of their going. ‘The 
abbot, thus pressed from behind, and 
stumbling over his own drapery before, 


| 


| 


that to which they needed no invita- 
tion, says,— 

‘<«* Courteous knight and ghostly father, 
[ presume you have some other business 


my canary: and if so, [ patiently await 
vour leisure to enter on the topic.” 

‘Lord Fitzwater,” said Sir Ralph, 
‘in obedience to my royal master, King 
Henry, L have been the unwilling instru- 
ment of frustrating the intended nuptials 
of your fair daughter; yet will you, I 
trust, owe me no displeasure for my agen- 
cy herein, seeing that the noble maiden 
might otherwise by this time have been the 
bride of an outlaw.” 

*«¢T am very much obliged to you, 


obliged. Your solicitude for my daugh- 
ter is traly paternal, and for a young man 
and a stranger very singular and exem- 
plary: and it is very kind withal to come 
to the relief of my insufficiency and inex- 


fell suddenly prostrate in the door-way | perience, and concern yourself so much in 


that connected the chapel with the abbey, 
and was instantaneously buried under a 
pyramid of ghostly carcasses, that fell 


| 
| 


over him and each other, and lay arolling | 


chaos of animated rotundities, sprawling 


and bawling in unseemly disarray, and — 


sending forth the names of all the saints in 
and out of heaven, amidst the clashing of 
swords, the ringing of bucklers, the clat- 
tering of helmets, the twanging of bow- 
strings, the whizzing of ‘arrows, the 
screams of women, the shouts of the war- 
riors, and the vociferations.of the peasant- 
ry, who had been assembled, to the in- 
tended nuptials, and who, seeing a fair set- 
to, contrived to pick a quartel among 
themselves on the occasion, and proceed- 
ed, with staff and cudgel, to crack each 


tilda great wrong—— 


other’s skulls for the good of the king and | 


the errl. One tal! friar alone was un- 
touched by the panic of his brethren, and 





that which concerns you not.” 
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‘«* You misconceive the knight, noble | 


baron,” said the friar. ‘* He urges not 
his reason in the shape of a preconceived 
intent, but in that of a subsequent exte- 


nuation. ‘True, he has done the lady Ma- 
>» ] 


‘ « How great wrong?” said the baron. 


“What do you mean by great wrong? 
Would you have had her married to a 
wild fly-by-night, that accident made an 
earl and nature a deer-stealer? that has 
not wit enough to eat venison without 
picking a quarrel with monarchy? that 
flings away his own lands into the clutches 
of rascally friars, for the sake of hunting 
in other men’s grounds, and feasting vaga- 
bonds that wear. Lincoln green? and 
would have flung away mine into the bar- 
gain if he had had my daughter? What 
do you mean by great wrong?” 


atm. 
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‘“ True,” said the friar: great right 
[ meant.’’ = 

‘« Right!’? exclaimed the haron- 

“‘ what right has any man to do my daugh- 
ter right but myself? What right has any 
man to drive my daughter’s bridegroon: 
out of the chapel in the middle of the mar. 
riage ceremony, and turn all our merry 
faces into green wounds and bloody cox. 
combs, and then come and tell me he has 
done us great right?” 

‘ “True,” said the friar: ‘ he has done 
neither right nor wrong.”’ 

«« But he has,” said the baron, “he 
has done both, and I will maintain it with 
my glove.”’ 


The King, vexed with the Earl of 
Huntingdon’s continual violation of 
the forest laws, summons him to Lon- 
don, and, on his disobeying the man- 
date, sends a force to bring him vi et 
armis to court, offering, at the same 
time, the ¢astle and lands of Locksley 
to any one who should bring him pri- 
soner. Sir Ralph has now a double 
motive for securing the fugitive Earl 
—that of gratifying his sovereign, and 
gaining the affections of Matilda, with 
whorn he has fallen in love. In pursu- 
ing his object, he visits Gamwell Hall, 
the seat of Sir Guy Gamwell, during 
the May-feast. Here arrives Matilda 
Fitzwater, who is crowned with flow- 
ers, and saluted Queen of the May, 
in which character she becomes still 
more fascinating in the eyes of Sir 
Ralph. The Earl of Huntingdon, 
who is also present, strives with him in 
archery and wins the appointed prize— 
a golden arrow, from the hand of the 
Queen of May. The knight, learning 
that the name of the successful archer 
is Robin, immediately suspects him to 
be Robin Hood, and accordingly goes 
to Nottingham, demands an armed 
force, and brings the Sheriff with him 
to Gamwell Hall; a skirmish ensues, 
in which the Knight, Sheriff, and their 
followers, are driven off. In the af- 
fray, however, William Gamwell is 
taken prisoner by Sir Ralph, and is in 
danger of being executed, unless he 
can be saved by some extraordinary 
scheme, which is devised and accom- 
plished by Little John, the follower of 
Robin Hood. Henry II. dies, and 
while his successor, Richard, is in Pa- 
lestine, his brother Jobn attempts to 
get possession of the crown, and, in 
the course of his operations at Not- 
tingham, falls in love with Matilda 
Fitzwater, who repels his advances. 
John determines to» attack Arling- 
ford Castle, and Lord Fitzwater pre- 
pares todefend it. Robin Hood, who 








J protecting the castle, gains the con- 





has an active share in the business of 
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seut of the baron to marry his daugh- 
ter. The ceremony takes place in the 
forest, but it is deemed advisable 
that she should remain a maid until 
the return of King Richard might 
annul the outlawry of the Earl. She 
is therefore baptized Maid Marian, 
and, after a variety of interesting inci- 
dents are narrated, we find Richard re- 
turned, and that he grants the Earl and 
his followers a free pardon, with the 
restoration of his estate. 

Such is a hasty sketch of the story 
of § Maid Martan:’ we bave no room 
for extracts to do justice to its merits, 
but, as it has been converted into a 
popular draina, it 1s scarcely necessary ; 
we nay, however, observe that it is a 
very interesting and well-written novel. 
It is interspersed with several pieces of 
poetry of considerable merit, one of 
which we shall quote in conclusion :— 


‘The damsel stood to watch the fight 
By the banks of Kingslea Mere, 
And they brought to her feet her own true 
knight, 
Sore-wounded on a bier. 
¢ She knelt by him his wounds to bind : 
She washed them with many a tear: 
And shouts rose fast upon the wind, 
Which told that the foe was near. 


‘«“ Oh! let not,” he said, * while yet I live, 
The cruel foe me take: 

But with thy sweet lips a last kiss give, 
And cast me in the lake.” 

‘ Around his neck she wound her arms, 
And she kissed his lips so pale: 

And evermore the war’s alarms 
Came louder up the vale, 

‘She drew him to the lake’s steep side, 
Where the red heath fringed the shore : 

She plunged with him beneuth the tide, 
And they were seen no more. 


‘Their true blood mingled in Kingslea Mere, 
That to mingle on earth was fain : 

And the trout that swims in that crystal clear 
Is tinged witb the crimson stain.’ 
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Pigotand Co.'s London and Provincial 
New Commercial Directory, for 
1822, 3; Containing a Classification 


of the Merchants and Traders of 


London and Two Hundred and 
Eighty of the principal Cities, Towns, 
and Sea-Ports. 8vo. pp. 749. Man- 
chester and London, 1822. 
A Directory is one of the very last 
books we should expect to be called 
upon to notice, but really this work is 
one of such stupendous industry, so 
excellent in its plan, so extensively use- 
ful, and so carefully and admirably 
executed, that we feel we cannot do a 
better service to our mercantile friends 
and readers, than by recommending it 
to their notice. This work contains a 
complete London Directory, in which, 


the names are first classed into trades ; | insects, 
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these are printed in three columns. 
Then follows a list of all their names 
alphabetically arranged, in six co- 
lumns, with references to their occu- 
pation and places of residence. Com- 
plete lists of the learned professions, 
such as physicians, surgeons, attornies, 
&c., are given distinctly. Lists of all 
the streets, alleys, courts, &c., of Lon- 
don; the taverns, coffee-houses, 
coaches, waggons, water conveyances, 
—in short, every thing that a resident of 
London, or a visitor to it, can want to 
know, respecting the capital. 
same plan is observed with the two 
hundred and eighty of the principal 
cities and towns in the counties; and, 
louking to such places as are known to 
us, we are really astonished at the ex- 
tensive and correct information that 
has been thus accumulated. The di- 
rectory to each town is prefaced with 
a brief, but well-written historical des- 
cription, There are several other ex- 
cellences in this work, ‘too nutnerous 
to mention ;’ we must not, however, for- 
vet a table of the current coin of twen- 
ty-eight countries or states. From 
our brief notice of this work it will be 
readily perceived, that it is such as no 
mercantile man ought to be without ; 
and we may add, thot considering the 
quantity of letter-press, and the im- 
mense expense of collecting materials 
for such a work, ‘it is published very 
cheap. —~+@>-=—— 
TIME’S TELESCOPE FOR 1823. 

Dr. HerscHenr, with his gigantic te- 
lescope of forty feet, could ouly exa- 
mine the heavens and trace the plane- 
tary orbs in their course; the author of 
‘Time’s Telescope’ does much more, for 
he not only searches the starry heavens 
with microscopic ken, but spreads the 
whole earth before us, and penetrates to 
the ‘waters under the earth.’ Indeed, 
he unfolds the whole book of Nature 
and revels in its choicest productions. 

‘ Time’s Telescope’ has now attained 
a standing of ten years, during which 
time it has progressively increased in 
merit and reputation, presenting the 
same interesting variety, the same no- 
velty, and the same good taste which 
first distinguished it; but the volume 
for 1823 contains much additional in- 
formation of practical utility, forming, 
altogether, a happy combination of the 
utile et dulce. The introductions to 
this work have always been treatises on 
some interesting subject; that in the 
present volume is devoted to Entomo- 
logy, and gives aclever essay on the 
habits, economy, and uses of British 
Among the new features of 
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this little annual, the most important 
is a familiar description of useful as- 
tronomical tostruments, illustrated with 
numerous engravings on wood. It is 
also prefaced with an ‘Ode to Time,’ 
written expressly for the work by Bare 
nard Barton. But while these novel- 
ties have been introduced, none of 
its former attractions have been pneg- 
lected. It is still a complete guide 
to the Almanack, containing an Ex- 
planation of Saint Days, and Holi- 
days, Notices of peculiar Rites and 
Customs, Sketches of Comparative 
Chronology and Contemporary Biogra- 
phy, Illustrations of British History 
and Antiquities, Astronomical Occur- 
rences, &c. &c. In short, it 1s a book 
which no person who wishes for amuse- 
ment or information on a variety of 
subjects, should he without. 


- <_< _-_—— -— 











Original Comniunications. 


PPAF EAP PLES 


MUNCHAUSEN REDIVIVUS, 
OR, 
THE CENTAUR NOT FABULOUS. 





To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 
Sin,—Much has been said, and a little 
sung, about the Mermaid; and many 
incredulous people cannot be brought 
to believe that it is a ‘true thing ;’ but 
now that the lady is made a ward of 
Chancery, or at all events 1s placed 
under the high and mighty protection 
of the Lord Chancellor, it will be soon 
known what she is; indeed, f she is of 
any value, or has any peculiar property, 
the Jawyers will find it out; my opr- 
nion is, that the Mermaid must be 
—neither more nor less than a Mermaid, 
that she once sported in the remote 
seas about China and Japan; avd [ 
should not be at all surprised, if a 
whole troop of her relatives were to 
swim over here, and demand her re- 
mains to deposit 

‘Where the rocks of coral grow.” 

It would be a prettier sight than even 
my Lord Mayor’s show, to see a shoal 
of mermaids gliding, like so many 
swans, on the bosom of old father 
Thames. 

But all that has been heard and seen 
of the Mermaid, is nothing tothe treat 
that awaits the public, when I shall in- 
troduce to its notice the invaluable 
treasure in my possession, which 1s, 
—prepare for wonders, sir,—open your 
eyes wide—a live female centaur!!! 
who can trace her descent from Ixion, 
the progenitor of Centaurs, who, as 
every body knows, inhabited the anu- 
cient Thessaly, and were vanquished 
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by Theseus, |] do not mean to exhi- 


bit her till T have perfected her in 
music, [ mean vocal mi isic, for not 
having arms, instrumental perform- 


ances wou!d be rather awkward to her: 
but her voice is a fine one, and | Giint 
even Catalant must not hope to fill a 
concert room when the fe male C entaur’ s 
concert shall be advertised in_ the 
Literary Chronicle; and that such a 
thing will be the case, 
that the thing 
Mermaid / 
Your readers, of course, will expect 
some account of this wonderful crea- 
ture, and they shall be partly gratified. 
Her human portion, (J cannot exactly 
say ha/f) is as beautiful as Canova’s, 
or any body else’s, Venus: and in every 
respect perfect, except, as before ex- 
cepted, her deficiency of arms; her 
hair is what poets have for ages cele- 
brated as § golden hair ;’ her eves ceru- 
lean blue; he ‘rr nose decid edly Grecian ; 
and her ieethe the prettiest pouting 
thing you ever saw; her bosom’s ala- 


certain as 
now exiibiting is a 


IS ats 


aatine might be seavlesl by any titled 
toast at the west end of the town; but 
wlas! immediately below commences 


her horse-like, (or rather mare-like) 
proportions; but these, too, are beau- 
tiful in their way. When well groomed 
her hide is beautifully clossy ; and her 
form, which E shewed once, with a 
cloak thrown over her head, toa judge 
of horse-flesh, he pronounced to be 
that of the true Arabian, 
fect mall her paces; for 
quently rode her at night, and can 
walk, trot, canter, or vallo; p with any 
Muweis ir he t Tit. 

such an accomplished crcature needs 
but to be seen to be adwired, and my 
fortune must be made when [I exhibit 
her; the Mermaid then must ‘hide her 
diminished head.’ 

But as I shall be asked, how T came 
possessed of her, I may as well answer 
at once: I was rusticating last sum- 
mer in the neighbourhood « of Flambo- 
rough Head, a place celebrated for 
wonders ever since the whale was washed 
ashore there, that had some extraordi- 
nary thing sticking out of its mouth, 
which, upon cutting up the mouster, 
proved to be the steeple of a church, 
the congregation of which was just 
singing the psalm before the sermon, 
unconscious of having been all swal- 
lowed by the Leviathan of the deep. 

One day during my stay, a trente n- 
dous storm aroused me from my stu- 
dies, and ae wee me to go to the sea- 
side and witness its horrors. A vessel 
was beating about 


She is per- 
i have fre- 


Till: Lili 
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| the bottom. 


which Mazeppa, (I think it was) weut 
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firing signal guns of distress; but it 
| 


was Impossible to render any assistauce, 
Papproached, the few 
fisher eo ! cvathered 
left me alone ou the beach, sayiog that 
thie ship could wot be saved, a i that 
long before morning she would go to 
There was still a slight 
eleam in the west, which just enibled 
me to see the vessel dashed to pieces 
avainst a rock; and presently after | 
suw strugvling with the waves whut 
appeared to me to bea beautiful wo- 
man; [am au excellent swimmer, and, 
pot caring for the surf and waves, [| 
dashed in and seized her by the hair, 
and then commeuced my return to the | 
shore; when, lo! and behold! J had | 
caught a centaur!) She was exhaust- | 
ed, "sed cousequently easily managed, | 
[ therefore quietly led her, vader eit 
ht, toastable attached 
to my lodging > and from that tine 
to this have been tuking secret mea- | 
sures tointroduce her to the public, 
in the way | have hinted at in the com- 
menucement of my letter. 

It appears that there is a large herd 
of centaurs in the nek ehbourhood to 


and, aus eve ning 


rmen who togel her 








ver of the nig 


on the wild horse, as described by Lord 
Byron, where this one was originally 
taken by the captain of the vessel 
which was wrecked, and who was con- 
veying her to the Exvaperor of all the 
Russias, asa great and extraordinary 
curiosity 3 this appeared by some pa- 
pers which came on shore, for every 
human being on board perished. 

if you will vive lasertion to this, 
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expose us till impostors feed on our 
substance, live upon us by their Wits. 
and leave us just wit eno: rch to disco. 
ver their lagenuity and our own folly, 
[am led thus to remark from havipe 
heard of «a scheme—for extending 
through Europe, America, and the in. 
telligent parts of Asia (fer which no- 
thing But money is wanted by the pro- 
jectors) the benefits of a discovery | in 
printing, &c. which is already brought 
tosuch perfection, that any one who can 
play on a floger instrument, may digest 
dificult manuscripts, correct bad or- 
thography, make the types fly into ty- 
pographical order, impress themselves 
into fairest print, dissolve themselves 
into fluid metal, and re-assume their 
silvery form, with ‘perfect ease,’ —aud 
all this by nlayi ng Upod an lstrument, 
if there are any who are thus to be 
played upon, it must be the inconsi- 
derate indeed! and I am not a little 
surprized to observe in your to-day’s 
Literary Chronicle, that even an editor 
—the Editor of the ‘Pyne Mereury,’— 
should have lent his authority to assist 
so palpable a bubble. 
Your Constant Reader, 
Nov. 30, 1822. D.G, 
+ + = 
OXALIC ACID. 
To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 
Sim,—Observing in your interesting 
journal of the 16th alt., a paper on 
oxalic Bar by Mr. Badham, M. D. 
F.R.S., [bee leave to offer a few ob- 
serv: yi upon a subject of such vital 
lnportauce, 
Dr. Badham proposes, as the most 





and will, when my Centaur comes ont, 
speak of her as you ought, L will give 
you and your friends a Sree admission 
for nothing. Iam Sir, Your ae 
NMIUNCHAUSEN, JUN. 
se M. * 


—-——3 + @)--——— 
THE NEW BUBBLE IN PRINTING. 
To the Editor of ihe Literary Chronicle. 


Si,—Thereare but few among us w ho! } 


have not heard of bubbles and discove- 
ries extraordinary ; of alchymists who 
would teach how to make 
live themselves in poverty; of aero- 
nauts who would make balloons go 
against the wind or stand still in a 
teinpest, at command, yet break their 
necks in a fall; of men who, with thie 
aid of wings, would fly from mountain 
top to mountain top, yet who would 
not attempt a flight even from St. 
Paul's cross ; and now that the powers 
of steam feat and prepare our imagi- 





nations for new discoveries, it need not 


in the ofhuc, and | be much wondered at if our credulity 


coll—yet 


efficient security, to e xclude it entirely 
from the shops; now, as it is an article 
so much in request, and certainly has 
its uses, would not the purpose be as 
well answered by this precaution :— 
Putting it out of the reach of any one 
excepting the master, his assistant, 
‘clerk, or apprentice; and to be by 
them delivered to the person purchase 
ing it, with the following direction,— 
OXALIC ACID—PpoisoN !!! 

| It being put out of the reach of im- 
| 





proper hands, is the best guarantee for 
security ° 

| Solution appears to be the best and 
i only safe es according to present 
| cire umstances, of dispensing it; andl 
| perfectly agree with the worthy doctor, 
that were this pie once adopted, there 
would not be the fatality attending It, 
as there is in its solid state. 

I cannot coincide in the opinion, 
‘that there would be any additiona! 
security if oxalic acid, in a solid foru, 
were never dispensed ina smaller quan 
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tity than three ounces, —E psom salts | 


y nnivers: ally s S old in rs OSes of Olle 
it is not 


he ne 


ounce, very 


ly peCAaAUSC, AS ‘ pro- 
at one tine, a portion of it will be | 
aside, perhaps negligently, and the in- 
tention will be defeated: the quantity 
asked for seldom exc eeding oue ounce, 
suflicrent for present use. 

Until some of your correspondents 
can propose a safer method, L will still 
maintain that solution 1s the safest, it 
answering every purpose of the 
state. [ remain, sir, your’ s, &e¢ 

20th Nov. 1822. SPUDENS. 
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A ‘TRUE STORY 


Journal of an Amevican Traveller. ] 
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(From the 


In the year 1709, M. N——lI, a co- | 


lonelin the French army, anda inan of 
a lively aswell as generous and intre- 
pid disposition, when on his way to 
visit a sick parent at Avignon, being 
fatigued with the Diligence, or public 
stage, which he bad chosen as his con- 


pany of 
hable that three ounces will be al Il used | 
laid | 


solid | 


| yood-humoured civility, to enter 





veyance, hired a horse within thirty 
miles of Pont Saiat-Esprit, with the in 
tention of far on horse- 
back, and there resuming his seat in 
the lumbertug vehicle. purso- 
Ing the proper route, at avery leisurely 
pace, fur the greater part 
unwittiuely suffer ed his 
select his own wath, 


proc c redin ‘F $O 


Se] 


After 


of the day, he 
—. a 
rcOZinante to 
fe found himself 
atleneth, as the sun descended below 
! : e ° 
the horizon, on the borders of a thick 


vrove, and ina broken revion which 
exiubited no traces ef a high road, 
He here paused for some minutes, 


shook off his reverie, examined his si- 
tuation with an anxious eye, and then 
galloped forward at random, until, 
discovering neither house nor indivi- 
dualin the opea country, be planged 
Into the woo: d. 


It was now twilieht, and he began 
toentertain fears of being or 
remain, until the morning, under a 
more suitable to the aims and 
anastrologer than to those of 
traveller, whose expericnce, 
usasoldier, of ‘lying out,” had not 
endeared the pr actice to his fancy. | 
‘He had not proceeded far in the en- 
tangled = copse, when he descried, 
through the waving of the forest trees, 
the towers of the chateau of which | 
have spoken. In that direction he 
pushed vigorously on, so as speedily to 
Teach the ‘ereat lawn which = stretches 
before the western front of the edifice, 


obliwed to 


Canovny 
tastes of 
a hunery 


- 





aud to fy; ive as full a view of this side | 


thickening shadows of 
allow. No licht 
the windows, and nothing re- 
but to dismount, 
fasten his horse in the shrubbery, and 


us the 
would 


uight 
appeared at 


mained to be done 


| knock with his utmost strength at the 
| massy 
| ceptible mn 
| He had not hammered long béfore he 
| distinguished 


,and voices, and enjoyed the satisfaction 


which was 
gloom of 


portal 
the 


just 
the 


pere 
scene. 
the sound of footsteps 
of hearing from an elderly man, in the 
dress of a I: tbourer, who carried a ti iper 
iu his haud, and cautiously opened the 
sinaller door in the middle of the arch- 
way the inquiry, what was wanted 
* the person wit hout. When our tra- 
Ae explained his case, he was ad- 
mitted at once, and saw hims elf in the 
inidst of a group, consisting of several 
females and two or three men of differ- 
ent ages, nove of whom appeared to ve 
above the condition of the upper 
peasantry. The oldest of the women 
invited him, with a countenance of 
the 
first apartment on the right, where, 
she trusted, he would do them the ho- 
nour to partake of a family-supper. 
The whole party then followed her 
with the stranger, who had not long to 
wait before he was seated at a board 
covered with a plain but palatable fare, 


aud rendered doubly grateful by that 
easy, unaffected, alert hospitality 
wh ich characterizes, 1 every part of 


France, the class to which Ins hosts be- 
longed. They were the rustic tenants 
of a small part of the chateau, who 
were sufered, as is usual, to inhabit it 
free of rent as a compensation for pro- 
tecting it from depredation. It was 
then in wae ea between two families 
(neither of them the lawful proprietors) 
whose cliefs were at Paris, and who 
had not, for years, either occupied or 
visited the estate. 

Our traveller, though all bis ques- 
tious were answered readily and fully, 
could not but perceive a general gra- 
vity unusual at such and, at 
intervals, indications of strong distress, 
in the faces of some of the assemblage. 
As they conversed about the ravages 
coimmitied on the property in the 
course of the revolution, the depopula- 
tion of some of the neighbouring vil- 
lages, and the butchery of numbers of 
the centry, whom they bad been accus- 
tomed to regard: with reverence and 
love, and remembered as their guardi- 
ans and benefactors, he ascribed to 
their melancholy recollections, 
pearances just mentioned, “The wea- 
riness produced by the exercise of the 
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day, united to an oppression of spirits 
ansing from the scese of horrors thus 
brought to lis own memory, induced 
him to express early a wish to retire to 
the ‘Bamber which they might be 
pleased to allot him. His hostess, im- 
mediately, and as if relieved by his sug- 
vestion, put a candle into the hands 
of one of the young men present, and 
directed that the gentleman should be 
shown toa room prepared for him to 
the other wing of the extensive edifice, 

He followed the man, whose physiog- 
hnomy was too sluggish and unmeaning 
to invite any questions, through long- 
drawn passages and ample saloons of 
high-pitched ‘rodftand lined with fretted 
wood-work, until they reached a wide 
oaken stair-case leading to a gallery 
with several chambers of the same exe- 
terior. Into one of these he was led, 
and init he found a crackliug fire and 
a large bedstead with closed curtains, 
made of the thick coarser damask, 
which was commonly so employed in 
the mansions of the seigneurs of the 
old régime. As soon as the guide had 
set down the candle and left him, he 
closed the door, without pushing the 
bolt, however, and, undressing himself 
with all dispatch, covering the blaze 
in the hearth, and putting out the cane 
he threw back the curtains only 
enough to admit his body, and took at 
once a fixed posture on his side to- 
wards the door. Inthe course of about 
twenty minutes, when his ideus began 
to cross eac hy other, and all the 1 MBaves 
before his mind to mingle in confusion 
—a delightful state after along jours 
ney anda good supper—the deepening 
slumber was broke ‘ by a gentle noise 
like the cautious opening of the door, 
He retained his position, and dividing 
the curtains merely so far as to allow 
himself to see what passed, without be- 
ing seen, he observed two young wo- 
men enter the room, in the neat quaint 
attire of the female peasantry of the 
Rhone; one with a small basket, and 
the other with needle-work and a light 
iu her hand. Curiosity and surprise 
kept him motionless and silent, while 
they drew out the table, put upon it 
what they carried, seated themselves 
near it, and stirred up the fire. This 
being done, one of the fair intruders 
inant” a part of the needle-work, and 
the other emptied softly a portion of 
the contents of the basket, which con- 
sisted of a couple of platters, kuives 
and forks, a cold fowl, and some fruit. 
Then followed a smart conversation to 
an under-toue, of which the astonished 
traveller could catch enough to learn 
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that they were far from suspecting any 
attentive ear to be by, and had made 
arrangements to perform a long, though 
very comfortable vigil. His own eye- 


lids were too importunate to admit of 


this interruption for more than a quar- 
ter of an hour after the regular dia- 
logue had commenced. He began to 
stir in his place, so as to cause a rust- 
ling of the damask. One of the nymphs 
started, and stammered to the other, 
with a face of alarm, what had hap- 
pened. He remained quiet as soon as 
he remarked this effect. They both 
gazed earnestly and fearfully at the 
bed, but, observing all to be still, they 
seemed to recover their confidence, 
and returned to their chat in a more 
subdued accent. Resolved upon mak- 
ing a further experiment, and ascer- 
taining the intent of the untimely visit, 
he moved again, and, when their eyes 
were ayain directed, with ap expres- 
sion of dismay, to the curtains, he 
opened them hastily and exhibited him- 
self seated in the bed, in his undress, 
with his long white night-cap on his 
head. 

In an instant the women precipitated 
themselves from the chamber and down 
the staircase, overturning the table 
and its contents in their flight, and 
making the vaulted gallery re-echo 
with their screams. His own astonish- 
ment was almost equal to what their's 
might be supposed to be, and did not 
suffer him to fall back upon his pil- 
low. He rose, lighted the candle, 
which had been extinguished in the 
disaster of the table, collected the 
scattered provision, and went to the 
chamber-door, in order to know whe- 
ther any thing more could be heard. 
All was now silent.—Sensible of the 
difficulty of finding his way to the in- 
habited part of the castle, should he 
undertake to inquire further, and as- 
cribing the affair to some mistake 
which the affrighted damsels would 
discover as soon as they reached the 
other wing, he bolted the door, deter- 
mined to prevent the recurrence of the 
evil, and was about to retrace his steps 
to the bed, when he heard distinctly 
the noise of various persons tumultu- 
ously gaining the landing and ap- 
proaching the chamber. He turned, 
advanced to the door, and opened it, 
with the candle in his hand, and in the 
dishabille in which he had lain down. 

As he presented himself, he saw the 
whole family group, with av addition 
to their number. struggling with each 
other who should be, not foremost, but 
hindmost in the march, the two alurme 








ists far in the back-ground, and all in 
evident consternation. No sooner was 
the figure of my wonder-struck frien: 
full in their view, thau an universal 
cry of horror was put forth, and the 
whole party made a headlong retreat 
down the stair-way. One only of the 
number pressed forward; this was a 
female of strikingly handsome features, 
with a general cast that spoke the ope- 
ration of the strongest mingled emo- 
tions of terror, recent grief, and joyful 
hope. She rushed on to catch him in 
her arms, crying out—Je veux le voir 
—Je veux Tembrasser; il est revenu 
pour m’emmener avec lui: —* I will see 
lbim—TI will embrace him; be has come 
back to take me away with him.’ At 
the momeat she had got near enough 
to distinguish clearly his person aud 
visave, she uttered a piercing shriek, 
with the exclamation—dAh, non! ce 
nest pas lni/—* Ah! it is not he!’ 
tottered, and fell swooning into the 
arms of two of the fugitives, whose 
concern for her had given them cou- 
rage to return, and who were too much 
engaged in extricating her from her 
position, to note, themselves, the com- 
mon object of the panic. So interest- 
ing and extraordinary was her whole 
appearance; ber mien so wild and ar- 
dent; the transition from sudden 
elated expectation to profound despair, 
so rapid and marked in her eye and 
accent, and so piteous in the entire 
expression,—that the colonel, as he 
has assured me, was transfixed and ab- 
sorbed by this incident, until ber com- 
panions had disappeared with her, and 
he was left again in complete silence 
and solitude. As soon as he was able 
to rally his thoughts, he resolved to 
explore the chamber, imagining that 
he might discover something which 
would serve as a clue to the singular 
part which he was playing in the enig- 
matical drama of the night. The ta- 
per being still in his grasp, he looked 
narrowly into the corners and closets 
of the apartment, under the bedstead, 
and at length broadly within the cur- 
tains, and there witnessed what solved 
at Once a part of the mystery. It was 
a corpse—the dead body of a man in 
a cap and shirt resembling his own, 
and placed near the wall on the bed. 
The position which he had taken in 
going to rest, and the quick approach 
of sleep, prevented him from touching 
or noticing in any way this unimagin- 
able partner; and when he was roused 
by the two women, whose business will 
now be readily understood to have 
been that of watching by the dead bo- 
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dy, his attention was: engrossed hy 
them and their proceedings, ; 

He confessed to me that, familiar ax 
his profession had rendered him with 
this exhibition of mortality, the spec. 
tacle, under such eircumstances, Stare 
tled and even affrighted him fora mo. 
ment. The cause of the alarin of the 
household, on seeing him, was then 
apparent. Eis candle-bearer had cop, 
ducted him to the wrong chamber, 
and he had been taken either for the 
ghost er the reanimated frame of the 
defunct. It occurred to him, after he 
had meditated a little, and began to 
comprehend all the conduct of the 
distressed female, that he would throw 
on his clothes and endeavour to find 
the right course to the lodging of the 
family, for the purpose of mutual ex 
planation. He had scarcely dressed 
himself before the old peasant and his 
wife, followed by two or three men, 
ascended the stairs, and, though still 
quaking with fear, had no difficulty in 
recognizing him. ‘They at first eager. 
ly demanded his assistance tn the aw- 
ful emergency, but, contriving to ob- 
tain silence, he quickly opened their 
eyes to the true state of the matter, 
In the reciprocal eclaircissement which 
ensued, he learned that the unfortu- 
nate girl who had so strongly excited 
his sympathy, and so much increased 
his perplexity, was the niece of the old 
pair, and the corpse the remains of a 
young soldier to whom she was _ be- 
trothed, and who had died that morn- 
ing in the castle, of a sudden illness. 
The blundering rustic commissioned 
to lead the stranger to the chamber de- 
sizned for him, had selected the first 
apartinent in the same gallery in which 
he saw the glare of a tire, and which 
happened to be the one where the bo- 
dy was deposited. 

Our traveller retired as quickly as 
possible from the earnest apologies of 
his worthy hosts, to indulge his return- 
ing drowsiness on the right bed. He 
slept soundly, notwithstanding his dou- 
ble adventure, rose early, and lost no 
time in mounting his horse and re- 
gaining, under their instructions, the 
turnpike of Pont Saint-Esprit. Be- 
fore his departure, however, he 1n- 
quired after the bereaved niece, and 
suffered real affliction in being 1n- 
formed that she had passed the night 
in alternate stupor and frenzy. Ou 
his return from Avignon, he was told 
by the master of the inn at which he 
stopped, that the poor creature, whom 
he could not fail to remember as well 
as the whole night scene, had survive 
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her lover only a very short time. She 
had become so disordered in her fancy 
gs to be unable to comprehend the ex- 
planations given, and to imbibe the 
arange aud horrrble impression that 
his spirit had, indeed, moved from the 
bed, but, being offended with her, 
had, on her approach, taken an un- 
known form, in order to escape her 
embrace aud her fellowship. 
—He po 
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SyruRDAY being St. Andrew's Day, 
the _Koyal Society held their anniver- 
sary meeting, at their apartments in 
Somerset Place, when the President, 
Sir Humphry Davy, Bart. after an ap- 
propriate address, presented, in the 
name of the society, the gold medal, 
called Sir Godfrey Copley’s *, to the 
Rev. William Buckland, Professor of 
Mineralogy and Geology in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, for his paper, giving 
an account of an assemblage of fossit 
teeth and bones discovered in a cave at 
Kirkdale, in Yerkshire, published in 
the last volume of the ¢ Philosophical 
Transactions.” The society afterwards 
proceeded to the choice of a council 
and officers for the ensuing year, when, 
on examininy the lists, it appeared that 
the following gentlemen were elected: 


Of the old Council. 
Sir Humphry Davy, Bart. 

William Thomas Brande, Esq. 
Samuel Goodenough, Lord Bishop of Carlisle. 
Taylor Combe, Esq. 
Davies Gilbert, Esq. 
Charles Hatchett, Esq. 
John F, W. Herschel, Esg. 
Sir Everard Home, Bart. 
John Pond, Esq., Astronomer Royal. 
William Hyde Wollaston, M. D. 
Thomas Young, M. D. 

Of the New Council. 
Charles Babbage, Esq. 
Sir Gilbert Blane, Burt. 
Charles Lord Colchester. 
John Wilson Croker, Esq. 
John Earl of Darnley. 
Sir H. Halford, Bart. Pr. Col. Phy. 
Charles Hutton, LL. D. 
Captain Henry Kater. 
William Hasledine Pepys, Esq. 
Jeseph Sabine, Esq. 

And the Officers. 
President—Sir Humphry Davy, Bart. 
Treasurer— Davies Gilbert, isq. 
ecretaries—William Thomas Brande and 

Taylor Combe, Esq. 


After the election, the fellows of the 
society dined together as usual. 


* Sir Godfrey Copley originally bequeathed 

ve guineas to be given at each anniversary, 
to the author of the best paper of experimental 
observation, for the ensuing year. The bequest 
has since been changed into the more liberal 
lorm ef a gold medal, 
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Original Poetry. 
SKETCHES.—No. V. 

I’ve heard—but cannot call to memory 

Now at what particular time—and yet ‘twas 

When I was «u school-boy—a story, which 

Affected me so much, that I can scarce, 

E’en now, refrain from sighing, when it comes, 

With other retrospective things, like one 

Lone mourner in a joyous throng, upon 

The wings of my imagination : 

‘Twas of a mother ard her only son. 

In times when war, with desolating tread, 

Laid waste his native country; from his home, 

His mother, and au object dear as hope, 

Just bursting into womanhood, the youth, 

Alas! was summon’d to the field of glory. 

The shock was dreadful to the fair Annette ; 

(Which name she went by in the village, where 

She still is spoken of,) and, oh! she hung 

Upon the bosom of her lover, till 

It seem’d she'd wept her life away ; for when 

Remov’d from him, she dropp’d, just like a leaf 

Wet with the morning dew. The mother sat 

In deepest woe ; and yet she had no tears, 

Those gentle soothers of the aching heart; 

But what she felt—conceive a mother’s pangs 

At parting with her child; and parting, too, 

With prospects so appalling to the thoughts, 

To rush perhaps on death! When to herself 

Annette had come, her lover was preparing 

T’advance upon the foe, and she not quite 

So wretched at the heart, for she had hopes 

Of seeing him again; the mother, none : 

But this she kept unto herself, for fear 

It might go hard with her aftianced daughter. 

A year had past, and still no tidings of 

Henri was brought to them; tho’, every month, 

Some fresh accounts of scenes of slaughter came. 

At last the news arriv’d of Henri’s death,— 

It was but a report,—but, such as "twas, 

It pierc’d the maiden’s brain, and she grew wild, 

And wander’d up and down, an object so 

Dejected and forlorn, that people paus’d 

Whene’er she came in sight, and stirr’d not till 

She'd pass'd in hurry by them; then they sigh’d, 

And wept, and gaz’d, and mused upon her me- 

lancholy. 

Sometimes she'd ask of strangers, passing her, 

How long the war would last, for at the close 

Of that, she said, her Henri would return. 


The wretched mother followed her about 

From place to place: but one day having miss’d 
her, 

She was sought for; and, at the lower end 
Of one Vitelli’s garden, she was found 
Buried beneath a heap of sind and stones. 
And thus it was accounted for :—She'd oft 
Been digging with her hands the bank, as ‘twere 
In searci of something, aud had undermined 
It many feet, where latterly she’d sat 
To muse and weep; and ‘tis suppos’d, that she 
Had loosen’d with her hand the earth that hung 
Above her—-and that it fell and crushed her. 


She was buried, and the good old lady 
Mourned her as a child; and there were more 
tears shed 
Upon her coffin-lid than e’er were shed before, 
By young and old,—tor all alike did love her. 


Meanwhile the sons of victory had rear’d 

Their standard on the last defeated citadel. 
And Henri, flushed with conquest and with hope, 
Regain’d his native village, and he saw, 
Still fresh and beautiful, which time, it seem’d, 
Had little work’d upon, those lands and groves, 
Where he had pass’d the summer of his youth 
With her for whom he only wishi'd to live. 
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It was a day of sadness, and he paus'd 
When he beheld so many that were sorrowful. 
At last, a coffin slowly borne tow’rds him, 
Explain’d the cause of mourning, and he wept 
Institictively—he knew not why—when one, 
An old man from the crowd, exclaim’d, ‘ There's 
Henri ! 

Look,’ be cried, he s come to pay his last sad 
Tribute to the ashes of bis mother !" 

Henri aghast a moment stood, then fell 

Upon the earth, as dead! but then bis eyes 
They closed not, but kept rolling; and his lip 
Bespoke the dreadful torture of his mind. 


Some few days after this, a friend laid bare 
The fate of his Annette ; he went to view 
Her grave. The last time he was seen, "twas 
there. 
And no one, from that hour to this, has learnt 
Whither he went, or what became of him. 
WILFORD. 
THE BACCHANAL’s SONG IN PRAISE OF 
HIS MISTRESS. 
SEND the rosy wine-cup round, 
Drink to her whose eyes are brightest ; 
Whose temples are with flowers crown’d, 
Whose heart is purest and the lightest. 
Send the rosy wine-cup round, 
Drink to her whose golden lock 
Does the morning sun confound, 
And his setting splendour mock. 


Send the rosy wine-cup round, 
Drink to her whose face is fairer 
Than a bank of lilies found, 
Or a swan but whiter rarer. 
Send the rosy wine-cup round, 
Drink to her whose breath 1s sweetest ; 
Whose lips with odours do abound, 
Whose foot is smallest and the neatest. 


Send the rosy wine-cup round, 
Drink to her who is the prettiest ; 
Whose voice like nightingale’s does sound, 
Whose tongue is wisest and the wittiest. 
Send the rosy wine-cup round, 
Drink te her whose smile o’erpowers ; 
And when she laughs upon the ground, 
Delighted earth breaks out in flowers. 


Send the rosy wine-cup round, 

Tottering age come to ber never; 
Nor those youthful charms confound, 

But leave them, leave them blooming ever. 
London, Nov. 1522. H. 
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Drury Lane THEATRE.—Play-going 
has once more become fashionable, and, 
though the town is said by the haut 
ton to be empty, yet this theatre 1s 
every night full. The united talents 
of Kean and Young very satisfactori!y 
account for crowded houses, on tlie 
evenings they perform; and in opera 
and comedy the conpany Is so strong, 
that there is no species of dramatic ca- 
tertainment, that cannot be repre- 
seuted to great advantage. On Fri- 
day, Venice Preserved was performed ; 
Mr. Kean appeared as Jaffier, and Mr. 
Young as Pierre. If the advantage of 
character was given to the former ta 





Othello, the compliment was returned 
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fourfold in this play, by giving Pierre 
to the latter. Jaffieris such a purlinnes 
conspirator, and betrays so much 
weakuvess anid indecision, that, with all 
his love for Belvidera, we ean scarcely 
avoid despising bin. Kean, 
ratsed the character to a re spectalility 
we never before saw it attain; 
throwing a veil over the the unamiable 
parts of the character, and exhibiting 
very prominently that mental 
which his conduct had oc: asioned. he 


however, 


for, by 


ah gel ly 


awakened a feeling of pity, if not of 


interest, for his situation. In the in- 
terviews with Belvidera, he wasall ten- 
derness and affection, until she had 
caused him to betray his friend, when 
the recollection of what she had made 
him, fired bis soul with athirst for veu- 
In the scese with Retmault. 
mn which he reproactes biin for his in- 
sults to Belvidera, there was a_ bitter 
sarcasin in his taunts, which Kean is 
so well able to give, In the interview 
with Pierre after the scene in the se- 
nate, lis contrition and broken-heart- 
eduess, roused only when Pierre struck 
him, was admirably portrayed, 


geance, 


Young’s Pierre was a bold, manly, 
dignified performance ; he always 


seems to feel that he bears no coimn- 
mon cause upon his sword, and, with 
a Brutus-like patriotism, looks only 
at ridding his country of 1 
sors, His first scenes wit! loSer were 
well managed, and, when he tutro- 
duced him to the conspirators, he spoke 
with such a confidence of his honour 
and his virtue, as must have given cha- 
racter to any cause. His taunts on the 
conspirators, when they appeared to 
doubt their © new friend,’ in which he 
asks, who dare suspect him, were given 
with adimtwrable effect. His bolduess, 
when brought 7 fore the senators, and 


tts 0! ppr vs- 


the contidence he telt in the integrity of 


his friend, were all subdued when he 
learned his treachery, and his expres- 
sion *then all is o’er,’ showed that a 
heart which racks and tortures could 
not intimidate, was feeliugly alive to 
the sentiments of friendship. Ifiis re- 
proach on Jafher’s treachery was very 
impressive, and the last scene, which 
closes with the death of the two friends, 
was a most masterly performauce. 
Mrs. West’s Belvidera was excellent, 
and was deservedly applauded, as was 
indeed the whole performance. 

On Monday, Othello, and on Wed- 
nesday, Venice Preserved, were again 
performed to houses equally crowded 
as ou their firstrepresentation,—tihat ts, 
as crowded asa house could possibly be. 


On Tuesday, after the coiedy 
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Wis fl Oats, which, though so frequent- 
ly perforin ‘’ 
mnmake it still attractive, the farce of the 
Spoile d Child was played, when the 
part of Little was 
sustained by that little prodigy, C i. t 
Kis! _" who Is engasze “bat this the 

to play characters suited to her a: "e, 
We have frequently noticed this asto- 
nishing child in this part, and can now 
only observe, that with much of the in- 
nocence of a eluld, there was all the 
acuteness me discrimination of an ex- 
perienced performer. 

On Thursday night, an after-piece, 
intitled Old and Young, wis produc- 
ed, to afiord Miss Clara’ Fisher an 
OP} 01 ‘tunity to display more exten- 
sively her extraordinary dramatic talent. 
The papers, ger rerally , state the piece 
to have been written expressly for the 
occasion, but it Is a translation of 
French farce, intitled Le Viewx Garcon, 
iu which the infantile powers of Mace- 
moiselle Leontine ay have delighted 
the audiences of Paris, where she ts fhe 
miltarly called La Petite Fée,—the little 
fairy.—It consists of the efforts of a eiri 
to persuade an old uncle, who has j just 
been reconciled to ber father, to receive 
her as his ouly niece, in spite of his 
auxiety for a boy to inherit his estate, 


and his wish to be surrounded by a 
large yor wag family. 


I, Is so strously east as to 


Hi ave Kle <i’ dn ti tirably 


This she accom- 
plis! ies by assuming various male cha- 
racters, supposed to be her brothers, 
and torturing the old gentleman with 
their tricks. "Tn thee haracte -r of a bold 
and forward boy, she beat the drum 
with great dexterity ; and ber persoii- 
cation of an infant glutton, abounded 
in humour; nor was she less happy 
In assuring the manner and language 
of a dandy of thirteen, Her romping 
was full of that exuberant vivacity 
which belongs to early age, and she 
exhibited a nice discrimination aud 
gave much poiut in every smart turn 
of the diatogue. Her reception was 
enthusiastic, “and the piece complete ‘ly 
successful. 

Guy Mannering has been twice per- 
formed since our last, 1a which the 
new successful operatic syren, irs. 
Austin, sustaine id the part of Lucy 
Bertram, and acted and sang with ad- 
inirable case and correctness. A Mir. 
tayner, from one of the provincial 
theatres, made his debut as Dandie 
Dinmont, and may be considered 
completely suecessfal; indeed we may 
say his personation of the honest Yor k. 
shireman comes ve ry near to the pecu- 
liar spirit and nature of Eeme ry—which 


eau pre aise of it. Sirs. Gaiover’s 
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Mev 


noveily : 


Merrihes, we believe, was also 4 
her conception * the cha. 


| racier, altogether, Is ex ceed heyy aly Cor. 


rect, aud her broad Scottish 
we dare say, well |: ‘yet we did 
not admire the mtroduction of it so 
prounuently ina piece in which the dj. 
alect is not even attem ipted by the other 
performers. Miss Povey’s Jujia Man. 
neriny was much applauded, particu. 
larly her dnet with Mr. Braham, which 
was very justly encored. We think 
alinost any actor in the theatre could 
play Dominie Sampson better than 
Hariey: the uncontrollable lauch eter. 
nally on his countenance, thoneh highs 
ly amusing in many situations, is come 
pletely out of chabenter with the solemn 
eccentricities of the Wominie.—The 
other characters in this opera must be 
too familiar to our readers to need any 
comment, 

A new and very shewy b: t has been 
got up, entitled tlie Flalt of the ec aravan. 

Covenr Garvin. —On 7 ‘uesday 
might the promised opera was pros 
duced : itis called Datd Jlarian, or the 
ifantress of Arling ford, and 1s found- 
ed on a novel of that name, reviewed in 
our present Number, to which we re- 
fer for adetail of the matin story. The 
piece opens with the preparations for 
the marrage of ban ly Matilc: a Pitzwa- 
ter, (Miss Pree) with the Earl of Locks- 
ley, (Air. Abbot) | who appears, and ans 
nounces that the Regent, Prince Jobn, 
has had him proclaimed a traitor for 
having slain some of the king’s deer; 
that his house and lands are forfeited, 
and he himself closely pursued. By 
mutual consent, the anon is postponed, 
aud Lady Matilda gives her pledge 
that she will join the fortunes of the 
earl, who betakes himself to Sherwood 
Forest, and assumes the name of Robin 
Hood, where he is soun joined by his 
friend, Briar pie (Mr. C. Kem- 
ble) a powerful, valiant, tippling priest, 
and Lady Matil , a, Who late omes queen 
of the forest, assumes the uniform of 
the merry men, and is called Maid Ma- 
rian. The usurpation of Prince John, 
(Mr. Egerton) induces Lady Matilda's 
father, Baron Fitzw: iter, (Mr. Arig 
to destroy his castle of Arlingford, 
fire, as he could not defend it, and : 


ac cent, 


4 ‘ 
Si udied 


join Robin Hood and his daughter m 


the forest. [na superb b: aunque t scene 
we learn of the return of King Richard, 
(Mr. T. P. Cooke) from the Holy 
Land, and of the Apt of Prince 
John to have him way-laid by Sir 
Ralph Moutfancon, (Mir. Baker) and 
his accomplhees; he is 
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Friar Michael, 


to wu“ hom he 


aod Robin 
Hood, is unknown, and 
‘avited to partake of forest cheer. HElere, 
at the close of a scene of hilarity, he 
pakes himself known, his 
real friends, and the piece closes with 
their appointment to merited honors, 
ad the restoration of Robin Hood, 
Maid Marian, aud her noble father, to 
their former grandeur, The piece is 
well written, (this sketch will show how 
closely it conforms to the orte:nal) and 
1S embellished with minor incideuts 
whict 1 oive room for sone, da nce, and 
reve Iry > the whole well combine d, well 
received, and likely to live long in pub- 
te favor. Mr. Farreu’s character is 
that of an old testy kind-hearted father 
animated with a brave spirit; 
ter’s, that of an affectionate and roman- 
tic heroine, who, with song and sweet- 
ness, subdues lits acerbity; and who 
can doubt that either one or the other 
were not admirably sustained by him 
and Miss Tree. Mr. C. Kemble’s cha- 
yacter we have already alluded to, and, 
although we do not esteem hts singing 
the mont facetious we ever heard, it 
was well veiled by drunkenness, which 
none can pourtray better than this geu- 
tlhman. Mir. Keeley personated a bro- 
ther friar, of adverse principles, with 
considerable drollery, Mr. Abbot, as 
Robin Hood, contributed his share in 
sustaining the interests of the piece; 
and Mr. T. P. Cooke, in full armour, 
with his formidable battleeaxe, shewed 
us Richard Coeur de Lion, in perfection. 
—To do justice to the vocal perform- 
wices is nore than eur limits will per- 
mit. Master Longhurst, as a page, 
sung sweetly, and was rapturously en- 
cored in a ‘charming duet with Miss 
Tree :—the principal weight of the 
piece falling upon this lady, it becomes 
cruel to encore her, which the audi- 
coce frequently felt and expressed, 
aud, in conformity with this feeling, 
Wwe could wish to have ber war-song 
transferred to Myr. Pearman, who, as 
Witham Gamwell, has a good oppor- 
tunity to introduce it; this gentleman 
Was mach applau ded. ‘The music is 
by Mr. Bishop, and deserves much 
praise : the overture wesencored. We 
must not conclude without noticing 
the scenery, which ts tasteful and erand 
in the extreme: the art displ: ayed in 
this department at Covent Garden, 
rises it, without doubt, above any 
theatre in the world, and Tuesday 
hight’s display must uphold and in- 
Crease its high reputation, 


_ ete Morning Herald of Monday, 


ispeaking of the forthcoming tragedy, 


Marian, 


discovers 


his daugh- 
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that ke Miss Kelly and 
Miss Lacy will play ; buat this, we uo- 
derstand, is an error, as the latter lady 
h: is 10 par wa 10 it. ' 


observes, 
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New Remedy for Sea Sickness.—A | 


correspondent in the Monthly MM 
zine states that he cured himself in the 
following manner, of sickness, 
with which he was much atiected dur- 
ing a rough voyage in a steam-packet 
from Calais to London :—* I seated 
myselfin a chair upon the deck, and 
commenced a sharp libration of the 
body, such as it receives in trotting ; 
and, ina few minutes, the previous 
nuusea abated. Im a quarter of 


sca 


ah 


hour Lt recovered my spirits; i halfian | 


hour felt a desire to eat, which | in- 
duleged, to the surprise of those who 
were around me 3 in fine, | kept np the 
action more or less during the three 
hours in which we were in rough water, 
in which 
eatables; and afterwards [ was as wel! 
as though L had ierely taken my 
customary morning’s ride.’ 


Incombustible Cloth.—Mr Cook, of 


Baskerville-house, Birmingham, has 
made an important discovery in the al- 
kalies, it is mentioned, of rendering 
all sorts of cotton, linens, muslins, &c. 
(as well as timber itself) mcombusti- 
bie, by immersing them in a solution 
of pure alkali.—This solution is per- 
fectly clear and without aay smell, and 
window curtains and bed hangings 
are thus rendered perfectly secure 
from any accident arising from fire. 

Mr. Ferrid. iv, who was formerly a 
considerable iron master in Enel and, 
has proje ‘cted a manufactory for pl ite- 
iron in Paris, which has been taken up 
so warmly by the French, that the 
subscriptions are already filled, and 
bear a premium, Mr. ‘BF. calculates 
that the advantage to subscribers wall 
be at least 60 per cent.. as be proposes 
to manufacture from cold iran, which 
is, comparatively, very cheap—a mode 
of process unknown to the Preuch iron 
inasters, 

About 60 Enelish cold and silver 
coins of various denominations, 
ing to the reigns of Hleury V. 
inimediate ancestors, were 
short time ago, in an old cop upon 
Cockney Moor, near Bolton, They 
were deposited in a cow-horn, and 
were probably hidden during the wars 
of legitimacy between the houses of 
Lancaster and York. We have 
one of the silver ones (a double grout 
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piece) of Henry V., winch was CE 
as fresh as it « from mint, 
except that the edges were clipped iu 
two or three places. 
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Che Bee. 

Two of the members of the French 
Tiers Etat, iw the beginning of the 
Revolution, speaking of the danger of 
the popular frenzy in France, one of 
them observed that it was wouderfual 
the King had escaped without a bro- 
wea head ; § Escaped !’ said the other, 

‘ They ee cracked his crown, and 
that is partly the same thing.’ 

Colley Cibber visited the Duke of 
W harton, at Winchendon, tn Buck- 
inghamshire, and taking an airing with 
his Grace, the carriage could hardly 
be dragged along through the heavy 
clay. ‘It has been said,’ observed the 
poet, ‘that your grace mo through 
your estate, but L defy you to run 
through this, 

Origin of Woeits.Waits originally 
arose from musicians attending 
great personages, mayors, and bodies 
corporate, generally furnished with su- 
perb dresses or splendid cloaks, In 
* Rhymer’s Foedera,’ there is an 
count of the establishment of the min- 
strels and waits ip the service of the 
court, during the reign of Edward IV. 
The account of allowances to the waits, 
at this early period, is as follows :— 

‘A Wayte, that nightelye from Mychel- 


O11 


aCe 


mas to Shreve Thorsday, pipethe the 
watcue withen this co te fower tyme 5 in 
the somere nyghtes 11 tymes, and m the 
bon gayte every cl lam be re doa and 


olivck, as W el for feare of py' Keres and 
pillers, He eatheth in the halle with myn- 
striclles, and take! tue lyverey at nyghtea 
loife, a galone of alle, and for somere 
nvghtes ij candies pich, a bu shel of coles; 
and for wintere nyghtes half a loate of 
bread, a galone of alle, iiij candles pich, 
a bu hel! of « coles ; daylve whil-te he 1s 
pre sente in courte for his wag In renege : 
roale allowed iiijd. ob. or else iy d. by the 
stewarde and tressorere, 
and that, after his aie and diseruit 
also cloathinge with the hous! 
men or mynstrielles lyke to 


that hi and he be syke he tukcih 


diseression of the 
iwc, 
iolde veo- 
the | res 


eK Se 
taxethe , 


twoe loves, ij messe of great meate, one 
vallone of ayle. Also, he partet! ie with 
the housholde of ge neral gyfts, and hathe 


his beddinge carried by the 
i?) vu 


comptrollers 
under this yeoman to be 
watere. Yf he can excuse the 
yeuinan, in his absence, then he takethe 
; clothenge, meat, and all other 
s lyke honshold, 
ies eis yeoma! ite at t the Regrets. 
of Knightes of the Bathe, for 


alice Uy, yn them by ny since ty le, in wal eh. 
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inge im the chapelle pathe to his fee all the 
watchinge clothinge, that the knight shall 
swear upon him.’ 

Leve Tokens.—Between two and 
three centuries ago it was the custom, as 
stated in the old chronicles, ‘ for ena- 
moured maydes and gentilwomen’ to 
vive to their favourite swains, as tokens 
of their love, little handkerchiefs, 
abewt three or four inches square, 
wrought round about, oftem in em- 
broidery, with a button or tassel at 
each corner, and a little ove in the 
centre. The finest of these favours 
wereedged with narrow gold lace or 
twist; and then being folded in four 
cross folds, so as the middle might be 
seen, they were worn by the accepted 
Jovers in their hats, or at the breast. 
These favours at last became so much 
in vogue, that in Elizabeth's time they 
were sold ready made in the shops, from 
sixpence to sixteen pence a_ piece. 
Tokens were also given by the gentle- 
men, accepted by their fair mistresses, 
thus described in one of Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s plays :— 

* Given ear-rings we will wear, 

Bracelets of our lover’s hair ; 


. Which they on our arms shall twist, 
_( With our names carved) on our wrist.’ 
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